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“NO THOROUGHFARE.” 
GENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT BE DISTURBED WHEN THEY ARE COMFORTABLE. 
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No. 141, published July i, contains two capital 
stories—* Fourth-of-Fuly at Beaver Brook,” il- 
lustrated, by ADA CARLETON STODDARD, and 
“ How FYohnnie Went to School,” by Mary A. 
PorrerFieLp, Chapter XV. of “ Mr. Stubbs’s 
Brother’ is one of the brightest in that most inter- 
esting serial, and there is a humorous sketch by 
Mr. ALLAN ForMAN, entitled “ Having Fun with 
a Woodchuck.” 

Among the articles that are instructive as well 
as entertaining special attention may be called to 
the biographical sketch of “Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart,” by Mrs. JOHN LILiIk, and to “ Parsee 
Merchants of Bombay,” by COLONEI. THOMAS 
W. Knox. 

This number is made especially bright and at- 
tractive by a full-page illustration, drawn by MR. 
W. A. Rocers, of “ Zhe Babies’ Fourth-of-Fuly 
Procession,” an event that takes place annually in 
the little town of Dayton, Ohio, and by a humor- 
ous sketch of childish woe, by MR. THOMAS Nast, 
appropriate to the cherry season. 


Ce Our next Number will contain a Pat- 
TERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
the newest and most popular styles of Ladies’ Sum- 
mer Dresses, Street and House Dresses, Water- 
ing-place Toilettes, Morning Gowns, Travelling 
Cloaks, Misses and Children’s Suits; Bonnets, 
Parasols, Lingerie, Fancy Articles, ete. 

A new novelette, entitled “IN TRUST FOR 
Sanpy,” dy the favorite novelist F. W. RoBin- 
SON, will be begun in the same Number, which 
will also contain an interesting article on “ THE 
ForK AND THE Svoon,” giving many useful 
hints on Table Manners; entertaining essays, 
foems, and miscellany ; and brilliant art pictures, 
humorous cuts, and other attractive matter. 





AUT CHSAR, AUT NULLUS. 

F ever a jackdaw of a proverb strutted 

in peacock’s feathers, it is the conceited 
sentiment which masquerades in this showy 
Latin plumage. Casar might very well 
declare that he would be Cassar or nobody. 
The man run in the largest mould that liber- 
al Nature ever made conld not be “second 
in Rome.” But for those humbler mortals 
who were not born Caesars or Cesarias, it 
simply means that if they can not have the 
moon, they will grumble at the best of lamps. 
If they are not offered the whole loaf, they 
will take no bread. Ifthe universe is not 
ordered to suit their high mightinesses, they 
will not try to suit themselves toit. Ifthey 
are not cast as leading lady or first gentle- 
man on the stage of their small world, they 
will throw up the smaller part assigned 
them in disgust. 

Suppose Jane, earning her modest mainte- 
nance as reporter of balls and parties, chron- 
icler of fashions, picker-up of personal items 
for the Morning Clarion, were to throw down 
her faithful pen forever because she could 
not write Adam Bede? One woman’s helpful 
self-respect and the material comforts of two 
or three people would be wofully impaired. 
Suppose John, college-bred and full of clev- 
erness, beginning with anonymous work for 
scanty pay on half a dozen journals, and 
feeling himself capable of vastly better 
things, should forswear the types because 
his employers do not see in him the nascent 
DickENs? One man would give up a cer- 
tain livelihood, and the practice which 
might develop a great writer, and his inti- 
mates would suffer for the gall and bitter- 
ness in his heart. Suppose that SHaks- 
PEARE had said to himself that since he 
could not be CHAUCER or MARLOWE, it was 
of no use to try, and so had put by his quill 
and parchment and gone off to the Red 
Horse to play shuffle-board with his fellow- 
idlers? 

In our possessions, the same mean-spirited 
proverb would cheat us of attainable wealth. 
Why should we scorn an excellent chromo- 
lithograph-—a “ Morning in the Highlands,” 
let us say—because we shall never be able 
to own an original Rosa Bonheur? Why 
shonld not we enjoy a stereoscopic view of 
the Guinerti gates, or GrotTo’s bell tower, 
because we can not pass a winter in Flor- 
ence, and live in fheir majestic presence ? 
Why should not we play to ourselves on 
our old-fashioned piano, and sing the old- 
fashioned songs the household loves, be- 
cause opera tickets are too costly for our 
purse ? 


Our neighbor, perhaps, has “grounds” 











laid out by a landscape gardener, and kept 
in order by half a dozen brawny minions. 
Shall we, then, try to copy Versailles in our 
half-aere inclosure, or let it run to docks 
and nettles, because we can not have vel- 
vet turf and wall fruit? Neatness and 
rose- bushes and showy annuals are the 
middle term between the “ Cesar” of splen- 
dor and “ nullus” of neglect, and these, with 
contentment, are great gain. If a trillion- 
aire puts Turkey carpets on his grooms’ 
chambers, as rumor declares, shall we then 
dispatch to the anction-room our tasteful 
ingrains, and elect unpainted floors? A 
landau is a delightful conveyance ; but do 
the landauless wisely despise the vulgar 
convenience of the omnibus ? 

Probably we do not know one of the fash- 
ionable personages whose balls and parties, 
whose journeys and voyages, are chronicled 
in the “ society” journals, and whose shiny 
toilettes are inventoried for the use and be- 
hoof of the outside barbarian. But though 
point-lace and diamonds are outside our 
scheme of existence, we need not abjure 
collars, and fasten our neck-bands with 
safety-pins, and say that if we can not have 
the best social life, we will have none. 
There is a charming society of which the 
newspapers know nothing, whose distine- 
tion is not chiffons, and which is found wher- 
ever intelligent and agreeable people meet. 

And is it best to read only the daily pa- 
per because we have not a fine library, or 
because the world does not recognize the 
valne of our culture, or because we can not 
hope to be scholars? The Vicar of Wake- 
field’s son George dressed up his three par- 
adoxes with great ingenuity, not doubting 
that the learned world would rise as one 
man to confute them. “ Well,” says the 
good doctor—* well, and what did the learn- 
ed world say to your paradoxes?” “Sir,” 
replied my son, “the learned world said no- 
thing to my paradoxes; nothing at all, sir!” 
But the sensible young fellow only put 
another iron in the fire, and said nothing 
about “aut Cassar, aut nullus.” The best 
reading may not make Bacons and SPEN- 
SERS of us, but we need not therefore ac- 
cept the “ penny dreadful.” 

Even in our ideals the philosophy of the 
proverb is tinsel and pinchbeck. No girl 
marries the man she beholds in her lover. 
No man weds the celestial being whom he 
sees at the altar beside him. Shall there 
be limitless wretched husbands and heart- 
broken wives because they have missed the 
“all” they thought to have found? “The 
web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together ; our virtues would be proud 
if our faults whipped them not, and our 
crimes would despair if they were not cher- 
ished by our virtues.” Husbands and wives, 
parents and children, lovers, friends, or citi- 
zens, in all the relations of life, we are far 
enough from perfection. But there is so 
much good in us that nobody need forswear 
happiness because of the disappointment 
we have been to him. Neither in love, nor 
in friendship, nor in family ties, nor im 
chance relations to our kind, have we any 
right to apply the “ant Csr, aut nullus,” 
test. 

Even in our losses and calamities it is a 
selfish, often an impious, sentiment. The 
world is the same, though our own lives are 
darkened. Prosperity stands smiling in the 
sunshine at our neighbor’s door, though Ad- 
versity breaks bitter bread with us. Be- 
cause our money is wasted, our lover false, 
our dearest dead, are we to feel that we face 
the “nothing” ; that all is over for us in this 
life, and tears and solitude our portion? 
Rectitude is left. Duty is left. Honor is 
left. Work is left. Outside our own lot, 
the whole universe is left, just as it stood 
before. Our loss can not affect it. Our re- 
bellion can not change it. But the spirit 
which says, “I will take all that is spared 
me, and make the most of that,” transfigures 
it, and in time makes life richer than it has 
ever been. 





{Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXV. 

Tue toils were closing around Hathorne Mack. 
He was losing his hold on the life which he had 
attempted to conquer. He began to be com- 
pelled to explore the subterranean chambers of 
his own heart. There he found Murder, Cruelty, 
Treachery, and Deceit. He had tried the game 
of the midnight assassin—at arm’s-length. He 
had, with a stroke of the pen and with money 
judiciously invested, planned to stab and kill 
(while he staid in New York and Washington 
and bought and sold stocks and men and women), 
a man who had been his trusting, faithful friend ; 
if he did not drive home the knife himself, he 
had known very well who did. He had tried to 
deceive society and God. He had tried to win a 
woman. He had been foiled in all three, let us 
hope. 

One woman still clung to him, although he did 
not often attempt to deceive her even with a kind 
word. He became dependent upon her, afraid of 
her; she was necessary to him—that was enough 
for her, Adversity makes us court people some- 





times to whom we are indifferent in the hour of 
prosperity. The internal poison of fear brought 
out an eruption of humility on the surface of the 
man’s manners; he began to crouch and tremble, 
and to call himself a “wronged man,” and he 
railed at Fate, in good set terms, when alone with 
his wife. The order, the watch-word, the essence 
of nature is to defend one’s own actions to one’s 
self; and it is not strange that in this world, 
where justice is not always strong-handed, it was 
almost impossible to bring home to Hathorne 
Mack the true reward of his crimes. He had 
cunningly evaded the law; he had covered up his 
tracks; he had so involved Pascal Chadwick in 
an admission here and a power of attorney there, 
that Arthur Amberley could only frighten him 
into restoring Rose her property; he could only 
make him disgorge—he could not quite hang him 
yet; nor could any of the three men—Decker, 
Eastman Jones, or Amberley—go on ’Change and 
denounce him, nor did they wish to tell (and Ha- 
thorne Mack knew this) of his efforts to force 
Rose to marry him. 

It was, however, most important evidence 
against him that Eastman Jones had found in 
the possession of José Sanchez—even one of his 
own letters. 

It was at this crisis of his affairs that a com- 
plication arose which made it necessary for him 
to call on Miss Sidonie Devine. He had invested 
some money for her, which had turned out very 
well, and she was grateful. It must be remem- 
bered that up to this moment, although society 
had heard rumors against Hathorne Mack, it 
knew no facts; ard Sidonie Devine, whatever 
she knew or did not know, was remarkably gra- 
cious to the somewhat wounded lion. Indeed, so 
gracious that Hathorne Mack went away very 
much elated, and determined to call on Geneal- 
ogy Arlington, as he was called—a man who knew 
all the old family secrets, relationships, and inter- 
marriages of all the old families. 

“Who are the connections of the Devines ?” 
asked Hathorne Mack. 

“Oh, all the best families of New York,” said 
Genealogy, firing up. “ You see, her mother was 
a Tubbs—good old Revolutionary stock—and her 
grandmother was a Nobbs, related to the famous 
Tory family, and her great-grandfather was a 
signer of the Declaration; and on her father’s 
side they were all aristocrats. There were the 
Carrots very rich, and the Blands of Bond Street 
—very musical people, and always pompous. Oh, 
I suppose Sidonie Devine has more cousins and 
relations than any girl in New York, and she feels 
it too—feels her blood.” 

“They would all stand by her if she married, 
wouldn’t they ?” asked Hathorne Mack. 

“ Yes, if she married well. Money, you know— 
money is what they want, these old aristocrats, 
and no matter who brings it; that is not so much 
matter.” 

Hathorne Mack had many irons in the fire be- 
sides the silver mine and poor Pascal Chadwick’s 
stolen fortune. He had a possible fortune in one 
more adventure which he was manipulating. He 
saw plainly that Sidonie Devine was, for some in- 
scrutable reason (probably the tombstone reason), 
determined to encourage him. 

“By Jove! Ill do it!” said he to himself, as 
he thought of all his mortifications, and the im- 
mense moral support which such a wife—one 
connected with the Tubbses, the Nobbses, the Car- 
rots, and the Blands—would be to him. 

There was one obstacle in the way—that red- 
haired woman, to be sure, and that service and 
the clergyman at Harlem. But that could be ar- 
ranged, he thought. 

It is to be remembered that one of Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s precautions had been to write a let- 
ter which in three days should reach the police, 
defining her whereabouts and her intended visit 
to Hathorne Mack’s rooms on a certain day. This 
was a false step, and one which she had deeply 
deplored. Her precious husband had taunted 
her with it more than once. 

For the past of Rebecca Ethel Marjoribanks 
was not one which bore looking into too closely. 
There had been a diamond robbery in England ; 
there had been an inquiry at Scotland Yard ; there 
had been one or two crimes here, not to speak of 
the outrageous complicity with Hathorne Mack 
in his attempt to marry Rose. 

So from place to place, from disguise to dis- 
guise, the poor creature was being driven, the in- 
evitable Decker upon her track all the time. She 
had great skill, enormous talent, a thousand wiles, 
devices, and arrangements by which she baffled 
pursuit. She taught school in Jersey City, in a 
meek and proper manner passing Decker a hun- 
dred times (a pretty, dark-haired widow she was 
now), and Decker declared, as he thought of her, 
that she was the hardest bird to catch that he 
had ever seen. Although she kept up a corre- 
spondence with some of her old pals, no one knew 
of her real whereabouts but her vile husband, Ha- 
thorne Mack, and he turned traitor. 

A letter was dropped into a lamp-post box; that 
was all. 

Decker was in waiting for the pretty school- 
mistress on the wharf when the ferry-boat land- 
ed; but, alas! she did not come. No; Hathorne 
Mack had played a double game. He only with- 
ed to frighten her out of the country. Other let- 
ters had been written to her by one of her supposed 
friends, her spies and accomplices. She was a 
country-woman carrying eggs as she passed Deck- 
er, who she now knew was watching for her. 
She was thus far deceived into falling into Ha- 
thorne Mack’s trap. She became aware that the 
police had tracked her. It did not require much 
persuasion or much money to get rid of her; and 
Hathorne Mack saw her off for Australia with a 
lighter heart than he had dared to hope for. 

With what promises of following her, with what 
bribes, with what cunning hints of a life in Cali- 
fornia, which one day might be peaceful and 
happy, did he smooth her path, we shall never 
know. But no sooner was she gone than there 





came one of the surprises and the wonders of 
modern history which so often come to people who 
are watching the great game of human cards. 
Hathorne Mack was engaged to Sidonie Devine! 
The publie mentioned to each other that unplea- 
sant rumor of his marriage to the governess, etc. 

“Oh, that never was a marriage, you know,” 
said Dicky Smallweed, who heaved a sigh of re- 
lief as he heard that Sidonie was really engaged. 
He had feared he might have to marry her him. 
self; she had always been so very peremptory 
with him, and he was so afraid of her. 

Arthur Amberley was in Europe when this ex 
traordinary engagement was announced ; the peo- 
ple who knew most of Hathorne Mack were, all 
but Rose, away from New York; her lips were 
sealed, 

“You can and must congratulate her when 
you meet her, because she is your old, old enemy, 
you know,” said Mrs, Mortimer, who still kept up 
a sort of half-intimate hatred with Rose—a state 
of feeling which would describe almost all the 
fashionable friendships of the day. 

“No, never,” said Rose. “That I can not do.” 

Harriet was safely married. The only sincere 
regret that accompanied her to the altar was that 
Rose was not at her side. But Sir Lytton Ley- 
cester was in London, and showed his pale face 
at the wedding breakfast. Both brother and sis- 
ter were shocked at the ravages which wounds 
and fever had made. 

“Tt is my fear that when she sees me she may 
not love me,” said Sir Lytton to Arthur Amber- 
ley, after a long talk, in which that excellent friend 
had made it all right with him. “ How does she 
look ? my love! my life!” said the poor fellow, 
covering his face with his hands. 

“More beautiful, more noble, more attractive, 
than ever,” said Arthur, bravely. “And, my 
dear boy, she loves you so well that had you 
come home without a leg or an arm, she would 
have insisted upon marrying you. Now that you 
are only a well-born young English baronet, a 
famous soldier, and made interesting by wounds, 
she may decline. It would be like the folly of 
the well born and bred young American girl, as 
depicted by contemporaneous novelists,” said Ar- 
thur, smiling. 

“* Are you sure she loves no one else?” asked 
the lover. 

For a moment a shadow came over the clean- 
cut, rather sallow, and calm face of Arthur Am- 
berley. 

“ Quite sure,” said he. 

“] did not know but this young Eastman Jones, 
this young lawyer of whom I hear so much, this 
fellow who has been of such inestimable value to 
her, and remotely to me, in finding out about that 
silver mine—I did not know but that he might 
have found a place in her heart,” said Sir Lytton, 
with a touch of the old hospital despondency upon 
him. 

“No,” said Arthur Amberley, “I think not.” 
And in spite of the knife which was turning 
round in his heart, Arthur Amberley’s keen sense 
of the ridiculous took a new refreshment as he 
thought how entirely ignorant Sir Lytton was of 
the real power behind all this apparent help, which 
had unravelled for him and for Rose the tangled 
web of their mingled destiny. 

“The Cunarder sails on the 2d,” said Arthur, 
looking at Sir Lytton. 

“T have already taken my passage,” said Sir 
Lytton. 

“T thought so—I thought so,” said Amberley. 

Sir Lytton Leycester told his lady mother that 
he was going over to marry an American girl if 
she would have him, Tellisor House was wrapped 
in gloom over this dreadful announcement. They 
had observed, not without satisfaction, that Sir 
Lytton had ceased to watch for letters from Amer- 
ica before he left for Zululand. And yet they 
were not hard-hearted women, the mother and 
sisters. Rebecca Ethel had not found them so 
when skies clouded for her. No; they were sim- 
ply true to their birth, their antecedents, and their 
prejudices. 

And, truth to tell, the American women they 
had seen had not been of the most attractive 
kind—young married women, living away from 
their husbands, trying to attract the notice of the 
gay men in London, and especially of the Prince 
of Wales; young and beautiful women, extremely 
careless of their reputations, and girls wandering 
alone over the Continent, with extraordinary ideas 
of freedom, chaperonless, utterly devoid of rev- 
erence for “les convenances”—such were the 
American women whom Lady Leycester had seen. 
Also another type, which we sometimes see at 
home. 

“T do not wish to hurt your feelings, my dear 
son,” said Lady Leycester; “but this is my idea 
of an American woman. I have read it in a 
book, but it entirely describes that strong-mind- 
ed Mrs. Sproale whom I met at Nice. ‘She in- 
vades the market-place, she storms the Forum, 
she directs the stage, she controls art, she ar- 
ranges morals, she prates metaphysics, she rules 
philosophy, she directs politics, she is everywhere 
in season and out of season; she is rampant in 
the house; she is turbulent out of it; she usurps 
the public parlor and the billiard-room; she is 
thoroughly at home at the gaming-table at Mo- 
naco; she smokes, and she is—intolerable.’” 

“ Yes, mamma, I should think she would be. 
I have seen Englishwomen who answered that not 
too flattering description. Do you suspect me of 
marrying such a woman ?” 

“We have heard that when Miss Rose Chad- 
wick first arrived in New York she excited much 
ridicule by her want of table manners,” said one 
of his prim sisters, 

Perhaps the “ lingering influence of a chivalric 
education” caused Sir Lytton to blush for his sis- 
ter. Perhaps one or two recollections came back. 
But whether they did or not, he simply said, “ If 
I have the happiness to bring home a wife, I 
trust you will all treat her well.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


TYPXHE gayest dresses of the year are those pre- 
pared for the summer season at Newport and 
Long Branch. These dresses are made of richer 
and more fanciful fabrics than those worn at the 
warmer inland resorts, and have styles specially 
adapted to the Casino, the coaching, yachting, and 
other gayeties for which Newport is famous. 
Nuns’ veiling in dark new tints, with feathery 
chenille figures wrought upon it at intervals, is 
one of the favorite materials for dresses worn 
at the sea-side. Among the prettiest Casino 
dresses for Newport is an olive green nuns’ veil- 
ing, with the plumetis figures in shrimp pink 
shades with lighter green foliage. This serves 
for a basque and over-skirt drapery, with a lower 
skirt of olive satin, trimmed with two gathered 
puffs like frills of two shades of olive, headed by 
a wider doubled satin frill of the shrimp-tinted 
satin. The long over-skirt is caught up on the 
sides by a cascade of loops of olive and shrimp- 
colored ribbon.  Ficelle lace is laid plainly on the 
apron front, and up one side of the back. The 
basque of the figured stuff has a vest of shrimp 
pink nearly veiled by the frills of ficelle lace that 
go down each side. Small pink satin buttons 
fasten the front. The sleeves have a scarf of 
the veiling around the wrists, and a ficelle lace 
frill. There is a large bow of the two colors in 
the back of the basque, and very narrow cream 
white notched lace trims the neck and sleeves. 
Other dresses of white, shrimp pink, pale blue, 
and Nile green nuns’ veiling have self-colored 
small figures wrought upon them at intervals, or 
else the surface is plain, and the embroidery only 
on the selvedge, when it is used for garniture in 
conjunction with silk muslin and lace. 


CHINA CRAPE DRESSES. 


The China crape dresses rival those of nuns’ 
veiling for evening and for ceremonious occa- 
sions in the daytime. One of the pretty fancies 
is to line white crape with yellow or with shrimp 
pink silk, giving a lovely tint to the white. The 
brocaded and hand-embroidered crapes are worn 
by married ladies, but the plain fabric makes 
more youthful dresses. The trimming for these 
is embroidery done on net, and used like appliqué- 
work, arranged with alternate rows of gathered 
Spanish lace across the front of the skirt. The 
shirred corsages are very effective in this soft 
crape, and are made surplice-pointed in the neck, 
not only in the front, but also quite low behind. 
The sleeves are made of the embroidery on net. 
Dark India red and blue china crape dresses are 
made for day wear, with ficelle lace, black Span- 
ish lace, or else cream white Oriental 
trimming. 

TAFFETA SILK WITH VELVET. 

The checked taffeta silks that are the favorite 
of the season in Paris have been adopted here 
by women of fashion for day dresses at the sea- 
side. The smooth surface of this serviceable silk 
repels dust, it is not affected by moisture, and 
its light weight commends it for summer wear. 
The checked patterns chosen are not those with 
merely a single color alternating with white, but 
there are several colors together, one check being 
olive, another red, then blue, then orange, and 
occasionally there is a black cheek, white not 
being used at all, Color is the object, and quaint 
blending of shades ; and to deepen these and give 
them better effect a collar and cuffs of velvet of 
some dull dark shade is added, such as copper 
red, olive, golden brown, or sapphire. Frills of 
creamy lace are inside the velvet collar and cuffs. 
Simple styles are chosen for these dresses, such 
as a pleated skirt and cuirass basque, with the edge 
of the basque hidden by sash drapery made of a 
width of the taffeta, or the velvet passed in full 
folds around the hips, with two long wide loops 
and ends behind. These dresses are for morning 
drives, walks, and for out-door wear at any time 
of day. The taffeta silks that are used for 
evening have the chiné effects that were intro- 
duced here in the spring, but which have failed 
to find favor except with ladies who import thei ‘ir 
dresses, or else follow European styles ¢loscly, 
With these the cream grounds are very i 
able strewn with small chiné flowers—ca 
rose-buds, violets, or forget-me-nots. The ks 
form the flowing demi- trains and corsages of full- 
dress toilettes that have the petticoat front made 
of lace flounces over colored satin, either blue, 
rose, or the delicate green that is again in favor. 


lace for 


NEW FOULARDS AND PONGEE, 


Some charming sea-side dresses have just been 
completed of the real India foulards, with char- 
acteristic figures in the clear India red stamped 
on a cream white ground. This quaint fabric is 
used for the shirred surplic e corsage, and a long 
draped over-skirt which is caught up high on the 
sides to show the pretty skirt beneath ; . ‘this low- 
er skirt has a cream-colored silk foundation cov- 
ered as far as is visible with narrow knife-pleat- 
ed flounces of India red taffeta silk, and each 
flounce is veiled by a gathered frill of lace that 
is wrought with tiny dots, and has saw-teeth 
notches on its lower edge. The genuine India 
pongees, after being taken to Paris, have there 
been given a touch of gay coloring by having 
printed upon them cross-bars of strawberry red, 
olive green, or turquoise blue, in groups of three 
or four lines crossing each other. The figured 
part serves for the over-dress, with ficelle lace 
and colored satin ribbon for the trimming, while 
the lower skirt is of plain pongee trimmed with 
doubled satin ruffles of strawberry red, or what- 
ever color may be printed on the over-dress. 


YACHTING DRESSES. 


The newest yachting dresses have cashmere 
for the basque and drapery, with Turkey red cal- 
ico or dark blue percale for the pleated lower 
skirt. The Directoire styles that have remained 





in favor in Paris since their revival three years 
ago are seen in the coats of these over-dresses, 
with their wide-notched Incroyable collars and 
their coat-tail basques with revers. White cash- 
mere of the light weight so pleasant for summer 
wear is used for an Incroyable coat, with red 
stitching on the revers, collar, and cuffs for its 
only trimming, or else it is made in a hunting 
jacket, with belt and sailor collar also ornament- 
ed with red stitching. The over-skirt has the 
front of the apron turned up in what is known 
as washer-woman fashion, and this revers is stitch- 
ed with red silk. The skirt has a gored founda- 
tion, with a deep kilting or box-pleating of Tur- 
key red calico; the top of this pleating is con- 
cealed by the over-skirt, and the lower part has 
a hem three inches wide, with three or four half- 
inch tucks above it that are put in before the 
pleats are laid. The woven Jerseys are also used 
again for such suits, These waists are now very 
much improved in shape, and are made to but- 
ton up the front by small flat buttons; they also 
have a turned-over Byron collar and cuff of neat 
finish. They are used for boating, lawn tennis, 
and yachting dresses, and may be had in pure 
wool for $6 or $7. Those of solid blue, brown, 
or black, with striped collars and cuffs, are best 
liked; but there are others with horizontal stripes 
of blue or black or brown with white for those 
who can wear conspicuous things. These are 
made up with a pleated flannel skirt that now 
consists of two deep pleatings instead of one, 
and the sash is of wool, tied around the hips, 
with long loops behind. 


CASHMERE DRESSES. 


The dressiest woollen costumes for cool morn- 
ings by the sea are made of embroidered cash- 
mere in the new shades of strawberry red, terra 
cotta, and gray blue. In some cases taffeta check- 
ed silk is preferred for the pleated skirt of such 
costumes, but this is more often done when plain 

cashmere is used, and the embroidery employed 
is done on white or cream-tinted muslin in de- 
signs like those of Irish point. When the sel- 
vedges of the cashmere are embroidered, a few 
yards of plain cashmere are added for the pleat- 
ed skirt, and the entire costume is made of wool. 
The red shades now in vogue are used by both 
blondes and brunettes for coaching and morning 
toilettes. Small turbans are worn with such 
dresses. These are of dark straw with the turn- 
ed-up brim covered with velvet the color of the 
dress, and the crown is nearly covered with breast 
feathers, or the straight cocks’ plumes that are 
called sea-side feathers. A small red mask veil 
of chenille-dotted net is worn with this turban. 
When embroidery is not used on these cashmere 
costumes, the new satin cord passementerie of 
the same shade furnishes a pretty collar and 
cuffs, and the dress is made with lengthwise 
tucks in front, from which the skirt hangs in 
pleats; a sash is around the hips, and the waist 
is a plain cuirass basque. The rows of braid 
chosen as trimmings early in the season are now 
confined to flannel dresses for the mountains or 
sea-side, and would detract from these handsome 
cashmeres. 

WRAPS FOR THE SEA-SIDE, 


The handsomest mantles worn during the 
spring and autumn in the city are made to do 
further service for driving wraps at Newport 
or Long Branch. The gay Persian cloths of 
mixed silk and wool in soft dull colors and fig- 
ures that cover the ground entirely are the first 
choice for these. They are lined with bright- 
colored satin, and trimmed with mandarin fringe 
of overlapping rows of silk of all the colors in 
the wools. Even more elegant than these are the 
mantles with black brocaded cashmere for the 
shoulders and back, while the fronts with square 
sleeves are made of black plush as soft and fine 
as moleskin, and trimmed with appliqué embroid- 
ery of gold and black, while the edges are finish- 
ed with a fringe of sleek chenille as thick as a 
ruche. Plush linings of pale blue or terra-cotta 
red complete this wrap. Camel’s-hair cloth is 
used for plain yet very stylish mantles that are 
short and straight across the back, with slight 
gathering about the neck in Mother Hubbard 
fashion, armholes without sleeves, but edged with 
two rows of pleating, while the fronts hang long, 
and are gathered together by shirrings and tied 
with bows of velvet ribbon. This is handsomely 
made of seal brown cloth with old gold satin lin- 
ing, knife- pleatings, and brown velvet bows for 
trimming; also in wine-color with pale blue lin- 
ing, or dark gray-blue cloth with terra-cotta 
satin, 

HATS, SHOES, ETC. 


The large round hats of Manila and split straw 
with feather trimmings already described are 
used for coaching hats, and the small bonnets 
seen in city streets are also used in these sea-side 
cities for open carriages, visiting, afternoon re- 
ceptions, and with church toilettes. The light 
blue, red, and cream felt hats imported for tennis 
hats will be appropriated for other costumes, such 
as boating, yachting, etc. The handkerchief hats 
of dotted muslin shirred on rattans are made in 
colors to match suits, such as white with red dots, 
or dark blue with red and white; the inside lin- 
ing is of solid color, such as deep blue mull, or 
red Turkey calico. These are in scoop or poke 
shape, or else the brim is flat and round; the cost 
is $3. 

Cotton parasols are so handsome that they are 
mistaken for foulard, and as the expense is small, 
they are bought to match the dress. They come 
in cotton satine strewn with flowers, in striped 
Seotch gingham, percale, and Turkey red oil 
calico. 

Patent-leather shoes are worn at the sea-side, 
as they retain their polish no matter how damp 
the air may be. Low shoes of patent-leather are 
buttoned on the side, or tied across the instep, 
or else they have sandal straps with open spaces 
between that show the colored hosiery, High 





shoes of patent-leather are laced in front, and 
have kid uppers of light color, or else of cloth to 
match the costume. Chamois gloves and long 
undressed kid gloves are worn in dull shades of 
brown, varying through cream, tan, and the red 
brown of terra cotta, Silk mitts closely woven 
in white, black, or the color of the dress are used 
for nicer occasions, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. Arnoitp, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Arrken, Son, & 
Co, 





PERSONAL. 


In a large swamp owned by Mr. Greene, of 
Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire, wild rhododen- 
drons by tens of thousands are in full bloom at 
this season. 

—It was owing to Mrs. Jackson’s example 
that President JACKSON openly professed reli- 
gion. His papers, comprising the records of the 
General's campaigns in the Creek War, the de- 
fense of New Orleans, and the Florida invasion, 
are owned by his family, and can be bought by 
the United States. 

—The highest honors in musie at Harvard 
were taken by Owen WiIsTAR the other day. 

y. WHITTIER refers to his sister Exiza- 
BETH in his lines in ** Suow-bound”’ : 


“ How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent, 
Whose curtain never outward swings!” 

—Mike Mykens, of Denver, Colorado, is the 
richest newsboy in the country, and although 
worth fifty thousand dollars, as it is thought, 
still pursues his calling. 

—In aid of sufferers at Grinnell, 
BLAINE has given a thousand dollars. 

—The portrait of Lonere.Low which Mr. 
HEALY painted in Rome,and in which Mrs. R. 
H. Dana appears looking over her father’s shoul- 
der, a child with bright eyes and yellow hair, 
has been bought by Mrs. Dana. 

—Amherst College has conferred the degree 
of LL.D. upon Mr. Arnsworts R. Sporrorp, 
the Librarian of Congress. 

—One of the oldest survivors of those who 
have been connected with the Boston press is 


Iowa, Mr. 


Colonel CHARLES G. GREEN, formerly editor of 


the Boston Just, and now wanting but one year 
of his eightieth. 

—Miss ANNE BREWSTER is to have a visit at 
Rome from her brother, Attorney-General Buzw- 
STER. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
among the visitors the other day to the collee- 
tion of the work in black and white by Mr. A 
H. BicKNELL, of Malden, Massachusetts, and the 
tiles from the works of Messrs. J. & J. G. Low, 
of Chelsea, Massachusetts, which Mr. Jonn A. 
LOWELL, the art publisher, of Boston, is exhibit- 
ing in England. 

—Mr. Wititiam Tuomas, of Plymouth, the 
only living graduate of the Harvard class of 
1807, now ninety-three years old, attended the 
recent Commencement exercises of that college. 
He was one of the original Abolitionists. 

—One of the six flutes which Jonn Jacos As- 
TOR brought to this country with him, the work 
of his brother in London, the proceeds of which 
started him in his fur business, is now in the 
hands of a gentleman of Hoboken. 

—A Liverpool me re hant has sent an oil-paint- 
ing by ‘‘Old Crome” to Harvard University, the 
frame, of old oak, having been made by him 
from a tree which grew on the place that was 
long the home of the Matuer family. 

—Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT has provided 
for Jack CoLg, the insane boatswain of the Jean- 
nette, who has a family of seven. 

—In honor of the late Dennis FLORENCE 
MacCarray, who at the Moore centenary cel- 
ebration was crowned laureate of Ireland, a me- 
morial fund has been started in New York. 

—Over the grave, at Little Compton, Rhode 


Island, of Mrs. EL1izaBeTtTu PaysBopy, daughter of 
’ 


JOHN and PRISCILLA ALDEN, of the ‘‘ Courtship 
of Miles Standish’’ fame, a Providence firm is to 
erect a granite monument, in which the original 
head-stone, with its quaint inscription, will be 
imbedded. 

—Miss Frances Power Cosse some time 
since presented to Girton College, the leading 
college for women in England, all the mathe- 
matical books used by Mary SOMERVILLE. 

—Mrs. Lenia J. Rosrnson, who is a graduate 
of Boston University, is the first female lawyer 
in Massachusetts. 

—The president of Wellesley College is Miss 
Atice E. Freeman. The University of Michigan 
has just conferred upon her its highest degree, 
that of Ph.D. Hanover College, of Madison, 
Indiana, has made Marta MitcHELL an LL.D., 
the first time the distinction has been accorded 
to a woman, 

—A plain white marble slab, with name, age, 
and date of death, and the words, *‘ You call us 
dead; we are not dead, but truly living now,” 
marks the grave of Lypta Maria CHILD, in the 
mossy cemetery at Wayland Centre, Massachu- 
setts. 

—Old Captain OBED STARBUCK, who has just 
died in Nantucket, was once captured on the 
Pacific by the pirate BENEVEDER, and succeeded 
in recapturing the ship, cutting the cables, and 
escaping to Valparaiso. The news reached home 
before he did, and he was welcomed by thou- 
sands of people. 

—Sixty million dollars represents the dowry 
of Mile, Lucy pe RoruscuiLp. 

—They say that whether a good, bad, or in- 
different actress, Mrs. Lane@try will make a for- 
tune before the question is settled. Her check 
for seven performances at Liverpool last month 
was five thousand dollars. 

—The Princess of Wales does more to keep 
royalty and privilege in good odor than all the 
other royal people in Europe. At Eton recent- 
ly she shook hands with Mrs. BANcRort, the 
actress, and sent a thrill through the pillars of 
the throne by doing so. 

—Lovis Fieurer is about to undertake the 
education of the masses by means of the theatre, 
with scientific and historical drama. 

—When a millionaire once boasted to the pre- 
sent Bishop of Peterborough that he made a 
principle of giving ten thousand dollars a year 
to the poor, ** Well,” said the Bishop, ‘it is the 
largest insurance against fire I ever heard of.’’ 

—The first proof of the new United States 
five-cent postage stamp was given by the Amer- 
ican Bank-note Company to Queen VicTORIA. 
It bore the viguette of General GaRFIELD, which 








was set under bevelled glass in royal purple vel- 
vet, surrounded by a rod of solid gold cut in bar- 
leycorn- work, and that surrounded by a sterling 
silver mat engraved geometrically, within an eb- 
ony frame. 

—The Princess DoLGoroukt makes herself a 
conspicuous figure in European life. After an 
ostentatious residence at Paris, she made a cor- 
responding stay at Vevay, and is now established 
at Nice, on the greater part of the first floor of 
the Grand Hotel. 

sir GeonGe Evy, the organist at St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, has just married his 
fourth wife, a wealthy damsel much younger 
than himself. 

—On occasion of a recent royal visit to the 
Marquis of Bath at Longleat there was a grande 








battue, that is, a wholesale slaughter of nearly 
tame pheasants and hares, and the next day seven 
hundred pheasants were sent to market to make 


the sport pay, which is practical if not noble. 

—The droits @auteur on which ALEXANDRE 
DuMas insisted on the production of his play at 
a recent charity amounted to nearly fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, 

—Ex-Queen IsaBeL_a of Spain compares NIs- 
son’s blue eyes to ice glittering under sunshine, 

—Mr. Ruskin is in hopes of making some val- 
uable purchases at the sale of the Hamilton 
Collection for his St. George’s Museum at Shef- 
field. He says the English public ought to have 
confidence enough in his knowledge of art and 
history to trust him with a considerable sum of 
money for the purpose. 

—The correspondence of RacHEL is about to 
be published. 

—Among the English emigrants this year are 
a number from the AIRLIE estates, who go on 
the land of Hon, Lyutpa Oat vy, bought for 
him by his father, the late Lord Arrutg. 

—On the new die for gold coinage in Great 
Britain the likeness of the Queen is that of to- 
day, and not of her youth. The 
wears, however, is the imperial one, 
late government promised should 
on Indian currency. 

—OcTAVE FEUILLET has recovered his health. 

—The carriage to be used by the Czarina at 
the coronation was given by Freperick the 
Great to the Empress ELIzaBetu, and is hung, 
not upon springs, but upon huge bands of vel- 
vet; it is upholstered inside with red velvet, 
with a large mirror framed in white satin, It 
will be drawn by eight white horses, with har- 
nesses of crimson velvet incrusted with goms 
and gold. 

—A palace in the fashionable part of Cairo has 
been bought by AnaBr Bey for two hundred 
thousand dollars, who two or three 
was a nearly penniless “ fellah.” 

—Mr. DAVENPORT, whose wife has lately sued 
for divorce in a Missouri court, had some novel, 
or rather very ancient, theories of marriage. He 
obliged his wife to wear what clothes he, and 
not she, chose, to eat only what food he direct- 
ed, to walk only with those he allowed, to cor- 
respond with nobody but immediate relatives, 
and show him her letters at that, and to speak 
to nobody at all about books, literature, or Eu- 
rope. Mrs. DAVENPORT couldn’t stand it. 

— Miss ELLEN TERRY, however estietic on the 
stage, goes to rehe arsals in palest robin’s-egg 
blue draperies, or in cool grays, with dark green 
mantle, and silver missal and chatelaine at her 
Marguerite girdle; she wears black silk stock- 
ings, and has a hammock swung in the wings, in 
which she lies and *‘ recovers’’ her lines. 

—Professor HUXLEY, in distributing the prizes 
at the London School of Medicine for Women 
lately, said that the experiment of female med- 
ical education has shown that there are hundreds 
of women who have the capacity and power to 
do the work of medical practitioners as well as 
their brothers. 

—Professor MAX MULLER used to say that Mr. 
EMERSON was neither American nor English in 
his characteristics, but Greek, and should have 
lived centuries since. 

—Mr. C. M. RaymMonp, who has made ANNIE 
Louise Cary his wife, is a wealthy middle-aged 
bachelor, a member of the Manhattan Club, and 
one of the members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He has been engaged to her since her 
girlhood. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine, the actor, is described 
as tall and spare, with dark eyes be hind glasses, 
long black locks tinged with gray floating from 
beneath a bell-crowned hat with a wide brim. 
He walks with long swinging strides. 

—There is a fine exhibition at the Smithso- 
nian Institution, in Washington, of Japanese lac- 
quers, ivories, and bronzes, belonging to Gener- 
al CAPRON. 

—Mrs. MontTGoMERY SEarRs3, of Boston, who is 
a niece of Mr. Josep CHoaTs, the partner of Mr, 
Evakts, has just presented the Church of St. Sa- 
viour’s, at Bar Island, near Mount Desert, witha 
magnificent organ, at which Mr. Sears presides 
every Sunday morning. 

—Mr. Epwarp Compton, who was wont to 
support Miss ADELAIDE NEILSON, and was re- 
puted to be engaged to marry her, has just mar- 
ried VinGINIA FRANCES, a daughter of the late 
H. L. BaTeMAN, and a sister of Mrs. Crows 
(Miss Kate BaTeMAn). 

—A son of GARIBALDI was once in love with 
the reputed daughter of Cardinal ANTONELLI, 
Secretary of State to Pius IX., but her mother, 
Madame Marcon, broke up the intimacy. 

—Mr. Davip Dubey Fievp recently gave a 
large dinner at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 
honor of his daughter, Lady MusGrave. It is 
in the house of the MusGRaves that the old 
glasses are preserved which are called the Luck 
of Edenhall. 

—The widow of O_e Butt lives in Cambridge, 
in James Russett LOWELL’s residence o 
‘“*Elmwood,”’ where she is preparing her hus- 
band’s biography. Her mother, Mrs. THorps, 
a tall and slender lady just be yond middle age, 
is often to be seen in Boston society. 

—Mrs. VAN DER WEYER, of whom mention has 
been made as the most intimate friend of the 
Countess of Balmoral (Queen VictTorta), is the 
daughter of the donor of the public library to 
Boston, Mr. Josuua Barges. 

—Her entire collection of paintings of plants 
and flowers—upon which she has spent years, 
having examined the flora of every accessible 
land, and reproduced the vegetation of the Him- 
alayas, Ceylon, Brazil, Teneriffe, Jamaica, Bor- 
neo, and California—has been given by Miss 
MARIANNE Nort to the public, and a new 
building, put up for the purpose at the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, has been opened for their exhi- 
bition. 
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Conventional Clematis Design. 

pe design, which is taken from the 

Japan purple clematis, may be worked 
in various ways. Itis extremely pretty on 
pongee tidies, and should be stamped to 
allow four or five inches for fringe. The 
flowers are worked in outline in shades of 
red or purple silk, the leaves in outline in 
olive silk; the centres of the flowers are 
French knots of gold-colored silk. The 
borders are to be worked solid, the leaves 
in olive, and the berries in the shades of 
silk used in the flowers. The background 
may be darned in the same shade as that 
used for the centres of the flowers. In 
any pattern where darning is introduced 
for the background, the darning should be 
done first and the pattern worked after- 
ward. Another way of treating this de- 
sign is to darn the flowers and leaves, 
leaving the background plain. The petals 
of the flowers are darned in one or two 
light shades—say of blue silk—and out- 
lined in a darker shade of the same color ; 
the leaves are treated in the same way in 
olive. 

For the ends of a table scarf, on gold 
satine, the clematis worked in solid em- 
broidery in the natural colors is very ef- 
fective. A bureau cover of linen canvas, 
with the full design on each end, and the 
flower only scattered over the centre, and 
done in two shades of blue crewel, is very 


pretty. A pongee tidy as described would 
be $4. A bureau cover of linen canvas 


as described would be $4 75. Both these 
articles can be procured at the Society of 
Decorative Art, 28 East 21st Street, New 
York, where may be found a new and 
beautiful assortment of English “ washing 
silks,” fast colors, for outline work. 





CONCERNING BOOK TITLES. 
4 most people it would seem an easy 
task for an author, after completing 
his work, to prefix to it a title that should 
clearly indicate the contents of the book. 
But only publishers and those connected 
with literature have any idea of the amount 
of time and trouble that is expended in 
the search for good titles. 

Many authors can not write in comfort 
until their title has been decided upon. 
Charles Dickens, after some days’ deliber- 
ation, selected The Chimes as the title of 
one of his Christmas books, and we find 
him writing to a friend at this time: “ It’s 
a great thing to have my title, and see my 
way how to work the bells.” Again, in 
1859, he writes: ‘“ My determination to set- 
tle the title arises out of my knowledge 
that I shall never be able to do anything 
for the work until it has a fixed name: 
also out of my observation that the same 
odd feeling affects everybody else.” All 
his titles were carefully thought out, lists 
of such as seemed suitable being submit- 
ted to his friend Forster for approval. 
Before the title of The Tale of Two Cities 
was finally determined, the following sug- 
gested themselves: “ Buried Alive,” “ One 
of these Days,” “The Thread of Gold,” 
“The Doctor of Beauvais,” “ Time,” “ The 
Leaves of the Forest,” “ Scattered Leaves,” 
“ The Great Wheel,” “ Round and Round,” 
“The Tale of Two Cities,” “ Old Leaves,” 
“Long Ago,” “Far Apart,” “ Fallen 
Leaves,” “Five -and- Twenty Years,” 
“Years and Years,” “Day after Day,” 
“Felled Trees,” “Memory Carton,” “ Roll- 
ing Siones,” and “ Two Generations”—no 
less than twenty-one different forms. 
Hard Times was chosen from the follow- 
ing list of fourteen: “ According to Cock- 
er,” “ Prove It,” “ Stubborn Things,” “ Mr. 
Gradgrind’s Facts,” “The Grindstone,” 
“ Hard Times,” “Two and Two are Four,” 
“Something Tangible,” “Our Hard-head- 
ed Friend,” “Rust and Dust,” “Simple 
Arithmetic,” “A Matter of Calculation,” 
“A Mere Question of Figures,” “ The Grad- 
grind Philosophy.” 

Unfortunately, all writers are not so 
careful in their choice of names, and titles 
are occasionally adopted which, instead of 
explaining the nature of the book, serve 
only to mislead the buyer. Mr. Ruskin, 
who is noted for such unintelligible titles 
as Fors Clavigera and Sesame and Lilies, 
issued a theological discourse under the 
name of A Treatise on Sheep-folds, thus 
leading astray many librarians and index 
ers, as well as unsuspecting farmers and 
shepherds. The Diversions of Purley, at 
the time of its publication, was ordered by 
a village book club under the impression 
that it was a book of amusing games. The 
Essay on Irish Bulls was another work 
which was thought by some folks to deal 
with live stock. Moths, a novel by Ouida, 
has been asked for under the impression 
that it was an entomological work; and 
Charles Kingsley’s Yeast, by those in search 
of information on the Torula cerevisice, or 
yeast-plant. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 
was sold largely to sea-faring men, who 
concluded from the name that it had some 
relation to nautical matters. Coleridge 
himself says: “It is somewhat singular 
that the name of another and larger book 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s should also owe its 
circulation to a misconception of the title. 
It has been my fortune to have met with 
The Excursion at a great number of inns 
and boarding-houses in picturesque scenes 
—in places where parties go for excur- 

sions ; and upon inquiry how it happened 
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that so expensive a book was purchased, 
when an old Universal Magazine, an 
Athenian Oracle, or, at best, one of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, would do as well to 
send the guest to sleep, I was given to un- 
derstand in those separate places that they 
were left by parties who had finished their 
matertal excursion, but, alas for their taste, 
had left their poetie Hxeursion untouched 
—uneut even, beyond the story of Mar- 
garet.” 

The title of a book has often a curious 
history. First suggested by an author, it 
is very often altered by the publisher, 
There are many reasons for this, The 
publisher is thinking of a title that will 
sound well and take well with the book- 
buyers; the author, of one that will be as 
appropriate to his subject as possible. 
There is another matter to be considered : 
should a title be chosen which is already 
in use, the publisher may be called upon 
to alter it, even after his book is printed 
and bound, 

Numerous instances could be cited of 
the author deferring to the wish of the 
publisher in the matter of a title. The 
gifted authoress of Adam Bede wrote the 
greater part of a long novel under the 
title of “Sister Maggie”; but she readily 
changed this, at the wish of her publisher, 
to The Mill on the Floss. Avchibald Con- 
stable suggested to Scott the title for his 
famous novel of Rob Roy. 

Amusing blunders occasionally happen 
in the citation of book titles. We have 
heard of a lady who wished to possess a 
copy of the late Dr. John Brown's delight- 
ful Hore Subsecive (“ Hours of Leisure’), 
but not having caught the title accurately, 
or failing to understand it, she ordered 
from her bookseller “ Dr. John Brown's 
Horrors of Society.’ Even booksellers 
have been known to get “ mixed” in the 
matter of titles and authors, as seems te 
have been the case with the one who ad- 
vertised for sale “ Mill on Representative 
Government ; ditto on the Floss.” Titles 
are likewise not unfrequently treated in 
a very fragmentary and mutilated form. 
The late Rev. Dr. Guthrie was not a little 
amused, when calling on his publisher, to 
hear a bookseller’s boy shout out in his 
hearing “for two dozen of Dr. Guthrie’s 
Sins.” The full title, of course, was, The 
City : Its Sins and Sorrows. 

The competition of modern times, arising 
from the great number of books issued, 
necessitates the use of titles that shall be 
striking and attractive. As examples of 
these “catchy” titles, we may name Miss 
Braddon’s Dead Sea Fruit, Dead Men's 
Shoes, To the Bitter End, The Trail of the 
Serpent ; also Bulwer Lytton’s Strange 
Story, Night and Morning, What Will Ht 
Do With It? 

Brevity seems to be a necessary quality 
for a good title, and herein lies one strik- 
ing difference between modern titles and 
those of a couple of hundred years ago 
The same fondness for contrast and allit- 
eration—often carried to an inordinate 
extent—may be observed in these old ti 
tles, but their length is generally much be- 
yond our modern limits. Here are a few 
from the days of Cromwell; “ A Reaping 
Hook well tempered for the stubborn Ears 
of the coming Crop; or, Biscuits baked in 
the Oven of Charity, carefully conserved 
for the Chickens of the Church, the Spar 
rows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Mwallows 
of Salvation ;” “ A Pair of Bellows to blow 
off the Dust cast upon John Fry ;” “ Higli- 
heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness;” 
“ Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches ;” 
“The Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary,” 
and a fitting companion to it, “ Sixpenny- 
worth of Divine Spirit.” In 1683 was 
published, “ Hae et Hie; or, The Feminine 
Gender more worthy than the Masculine, 
being a Vindication of that ingenious and 
innocent Sex from the biting Sarcasms 
wherewith they are daily aspersed by the 
Virulent Tongues and Pens of Malevolent 
Men”; and in 1749, “ A History of Filch- 
um Cantum; or, A Merry Dialogue be- 
tween Apollo, Foolish Harry, Silly Billy, a 
Griffin, a Printer, a Spider-Killer, a Jack- 
ass, and the Sonorous Guns of Ludgate.”’ 

Alliteration is still a favorite device for 
securing an attractive and harmonious ti- 
tle; but our literary ancestors seem to 
have revelled in its delights, scattering 
their similar sounds” with a liberal hand. 
Take the following : “Seven Sobs of a Sor- 
rowful Soul for Sin; or, the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms of the Princely Prophet 
David, whereunto are also annexed William 
Humuis’s Handful of Honeysuckles, and 
divers Godly and pithy Ditties now newly 
augmented ;” “A Plante of Pleasure and 
Grove of Graces ;” “A Delicate Diet for 
Daintie Drunkards” (1576); “ Diet’s Dry 
Dinner” (1599) ; and the famous little sev- 
enteenth-century bit of historical satire, 
“The Staggering State of Scots Statesmen, 
by Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet.” 

“ Although to the uninitiated it may seem 
that the title of a book is not of very 
great importance, and that a work of mer- 
it will meet with suitable recognition un- 
der whatever name it may be issued, it is 
a fact that the sale of many books depends 
to a great extent on the attractiveness of 
their titles. An example of this is seen in 
the case of The Old English Baron, a 
novel which ran through several editions, 
although when previously published as The 

Champion of Virtue it was found unsalable. 
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Ribbon and Grenadine Lace Cravat Bow. 

Tue cravat bow consists of a strip of olive green gren- 
adine eight inches wide and half a yard long, which is 
edged along the sides with grenadine lace six inches 
wide, gathered, and formed into a knot in which a bow 
of light pink faille ribbon is fastened. A safety-pin is 
sewed to the back. 


Plain and Plaid Silk Dress.—Figs.1 and 2. 
Tue skirt, which is of sapphire blue silk, is trimmed 

on the bottom with three full ruches made of strips five 

inches wide, which are pinked at the edges and pleated 





Rippon AND GreNapINe Lace 
Cravat Bow 


in fourfold box pleats. The double 
paniers, the back drapery, and the 
basque are of blue and white checked 
summer silk, trimmed with white lace 
and plain blue silk. The draperies are 
edged with lace ruffles, and the back is 
open up the middle, faced on the wrong 
side with blue silk, and turned back to 
form revers, which taper toward the 
top. The basque is piped with blue, 
and has blue revers, vest, and cuffs, 
with white lace laid flatly on them. A 
thick blue ruche encireles the neck. 


Basques for Summer Dresses. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue basque Fig. 1 is that of a dress 
in which the skirt is green and white 
checked Louisine silk, and the drapery 
and basque are of moss green cash- 
mere, The basque is short on the hips, 


————— 


Fig. 1.—Ptar anp Pram Sitx Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
































Fig. 1.—CasuHMere anp Lovistne Sirk Basque. Fig. 2.—C Lota Basque with Watrre Vest 


Figs. 1 anp 2.—BASQUES FOR SUMMER DRESSES. 


and sloped to two sharp points in front; the pos- 
tilion back is arranged to form loops, underneath 
which a wide sash bow composed of two loops and 
ends of checked silk lined with cashmere is placed. 
A bias silk fichu drapery edged with a ruffle of 
open batiste embroidery extends across the back, 
and tapers along each side of the front to the 
waist line, where it passes under a caslimere strap 
that is buttoned across, and forms pointed ends 


Fig. 2.—Ptaixn anp Priam Sirk Dress 
3ack.—[See Fig. 1.] 


which hang below the points of the basque. The 
elbow sleeves are bordered by a silk drapery and a 
band of embroidery. Small round gilt buttons 
fasten the front. 

The basque Fig. 2 is of fine grayish-blue cloth, 
with a white cloth vest fastened by small pearl 
buttons, and revers, cuffs, and pocket flaps of gray- 
ish-blue plush. It is sloped shorter on the hips, 
and sharply pointed at the front, and has an added 

-, 


Frencu Buntixc Dress wita Empromery.—Cct Parrery, No. $284: 
Basevr, 20 Cents; Triwmep Skirt, 25 Cents 


side-pleated skirt, which is four yards wide before 
pleating, nine inches deep at the deepest part on the 
hips, five inches at the front, and six inches at the back. 


French Bunting Dress with Embroidery. 

THe dress is made of porcelain blue Frencli bunting, 
with open embroidery worked on the material The 
skirt, which is composed of a deep kilt-pleating set on 
a plain foundation skirt, is trimmed lengthwise with 
bands of the embroid ry Paniers shirred at the top 
and bordered with an upturned band of embroidery at 
the bottom, and looped searf drape ry on the back, com. 


Ficav-CoLLtar or Lack ann EMBROIDERY 


plete the skirt. A strip of embroidery 
set around the neck and down the 
fronts of the basque outlines a vest 
which is covered with slanting folds of 
the material, each fold caught down by 
a small silver button at the middle of 
the front. A band of embroidery is 


set along the outer sleeve seam. 


Fichu-Collar of Lace and 
Embroidery. 

At the top of this fichu-collar is a 
foundation standing collar fitted by a 
seam at the middle of the front and 
open in the back; this is covered with 


shrimp pink satin ribbon, over which 





écru batiste open embroidery is laid, 
Joined to the lower edge of this neck 
band is a round collar made of inset 


tion and edging of similar embroidery, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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fitted by a bias seam at the middle of the front, 
where it is five inches deep. The scarfs are 
made of a piece of cream figured tulle twelve 
inches square, which is cut in halves diagonally. 
They are edged with cream lace three inches 
wide along the bias side, and closely gathered 
two inches above the lace. The opposite corner 
is turned down and pleated, and the scarfs are 
fastened on the embroidered collar in the manner 
shown in the illustration. The ends are caught 
together with bows of pink satin ribbon and a 
gilt buckle. The collar is tied behind with ends 
of similar ribbon. 





ROCK CREEK CHURCH. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


“¥T is the last girl I shall send to Europe,” 
said Mr. Brancepeth. 

“ Very likely,” returned his wife, “as it is the 
only girl you have.” 

“She has become thoroughly denationalized,” 
continued the father. “She thinks American soil 
only fit to make mud on overshoes, and American 
men nothing but clod-hoppers. Her head is full 
of foreign notions, and she'll marry nothing but 
a title. She'll have none of my money to carry to 
a title, let me tell her,” said Mr. Brancepeth, put- 
ting salt in his coffee. “ Where she came by such 
folly 7 don’t know. There has never been any- 
thing like it on my side of the house. Your head, 
to be sure, was a little turned when you first came 
to Washington, and went to an Executive din- 
ner—” 

“ Mr. Brancepeth !” 

“Well, I must find fault with somebody. To 
have your only daughter come home a change- 
ling, and not be able to upbraid your wife about 
it, would be hard. his is the most shocking 
coffee!” 

“ Salt doesn’t improve coffee.” 

“Give me a fresh cup. What did you send 
Thomas out of the room for?” 

“ Because I had something to say.” 

“Not fit for his ears. They are long enough.” 

“You don’t feel so very badly, if you can be 
making jests.” 

“Sorry jesting,” said Mr. Brancepeth. “ And 
when Jessie was such a fresh, sweet, innocent 
beauty.” 

“She is a fresh, sweet, innocent beauty now,” 
said her indignant mother. ‘ And she will come 
out all right, if you only give hertime. To go to 
Europe, and spend a year in a foreign minister's 
family, as she has done, receiving the attention 
belonging to such a position, and known to be 
an heiress—” 

“ Known to be an heiress. By heavens! who 
knows her to be an heiress? I don’t. If she 
carries sail this way, I won’t leave her a penny.” 

“It's no use to talk so, father, Everybody 
knows you are a rich man, and she’s your only 
child. And there’s no danger of any one marry- 
ing her for money merely, when there's every- 
thing to love in her.” 

“ What do these foreigners hanging round her 
care for love? They think of nothing but mon- 
ey, and let her break her heart afterward, for all 
they will do to hinder. It makes my blood boil to 
look at them—musicale here, and cotillon there, 
and morning calls, and strolls, and sending the 
coach back empty to walk home from church. 
Now, Louisa, I tell you plainly she must stop all 
this, or I'll take the whole kit away from town, 
and move out on the Colorado ranch, and stay 
there, and you may tell her so.” 

“Tell her yourself, father.” 

“T can’t—you know I can’t.” 

“ As for your Colorado ranch, there are as many 
foreigners in Colorado as there are in Washing- 
ton. And now do be sensible, and listen to rea- 
son a moment. You know Jessie will marry 
somebody—” 

“T know Jessie will marry somebody ?” roared 
her father. “Howdo I knowit? I don’t know 
it. I won't listen to it. No other man shall ever 
lord it over my child the way—the way—” 

“The way you have lorded it over me.” 

Then Mr. Brancepeth laughed. “ Well, I have 
abused you sometimes, Louisa,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t flatter yourself,” replied his wife ; 
“T have been a match for you. And so will Jes- 
sie be for as good a man, if you don’t marry her 
to a foreigner by forbidding it.” 

“Do you mean to say, Louisa—” 

“Yes, 1 mean to say. And now if you will 
listen to reason, as I spoke of your doing—” 

Mr. Brancepeth threw himself back in his chair 
with an air of desperation. “How can I help 
listening,” said he, “if you will talk? Although 
as for the reason—” 

“And I will talk. Do you remember young 
Paul Despard, who came here for you to get his 
appointment in the Treasury ?” 

“Of course. Whyshouldn’tI? People don’t 
forget their friends’ children in a day. And I 
should never have been Senator of the United 
States if Paul Despard’s father had not stood my 
friend. Besides, hasn't he been here repeatedly ?” 

“Well, then, you remember that when he had 
been here six months, and seen what life in office 
was, and what it led to—” 

“ Rusts a man’s soul out!” 

“He went through the law school, threw up 
his office without any ado, and went West to 
practice law ?” 

“Well, well, don’t know that I’ve the time or 
interest to follow that young man’s career along 
this morning. What of it?” 

“This of it. He came back a month or two 
since to try a case before the Supreme Court, and 
is likely to be here for some time still, { suppose.” 

“ And you want to ask him here to stay? That 
is all right. Insist upon it. But to return to 
Jessie.” 

“Dear! dear! dear! was there ever anything so 
stupid as a man? Now, as I was going to say, 
Paul Despard is a rising man; he has become a 








leading lawyer, the soul of honor, noble, gener- 
ous, tender, and true. I’ve seen a good deal of 
him—” 

“So I should judge,” said her husband, dryly. 
“Oh, goon! Heap it up, and don’t mindme. A 
Senator of the United States, with three commit- 
tees and sub-committees waiting, has nothing else 
to do than to hear his wife paint the excellences 
of the first young man—” 

“My dear, are you losing your mind ?” said 
Mrs. Brancepeth, with dignity. ‘If you have no 
respect for yourself, have some for my gray 
hairs.” And she arranged the pretty silver love- 
locks on her white forehead, that made such a 
contrast with the infantile rose of her complexion 
and the dewy brightness of her eyes that people 
looked twice to see if they were mistaken in sup- 
posing her either an elderly lady or a young girl. 
Her husband gazed at her much as he did twen- 
ty-five years ago. 

“To resume,” said he. “This perfect young 
man—” 

“Tshere. Andisas much in love with Jessie—” 

“In love with Jessie!” cried Mr. Brancepeth, 
starting to his feet. “Paul Despard in love with 
Jessie! The impudent—” 

“That’s right, dear. That’s exactly what I 
want you todo. Keep that up, and don’t falter, 
if you love her yourself. Don’t you pretend to 
consider for one moment that he is honest, vir- 
tuous, well- born, the son of a good husband, a 
man of intellect and promise—” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Louisa, what is the end 
of all this ?” 

“T am urging you to oppose Paul Despard’s 
suit for Jessie’s hand, which he has half con- 
fidcd to me. As for me, I encourage Jessie in 
no such nonsense. I am bound that she shall 
marry Prince Vinca, of the Aretine Legation.” 

“Hang the Aretine Legation! What do we 
want of foreign legations at all? Commercial 
agents would do all the business America has 
with foreign countries, and rid us of this pest of 
lounging rascals preying on our daughters.” 

“Very absurd in you, Mr. Brancepeth. Prince 
Vinca is a gentleman to the tips of his fingers. 
You might know that by the way he followed 
Helen Manser home, and into the very vestibule, 
the other twilight, when he had never seen her 
before, or by the way he lay down along the floor 
at Mrs. Boteler’s ball, when he thought every one 
worth while had gone down to the supper-room, 
It is a noble pleasantry which adds spice to so- 
ciety. As for the affair with Miss Long, I don’t 
know how he could be expected to marry Miss 
Long when she hadn’t a penny, and he hadn’t 
either. Miss Long needn’t have sat round the 
parks under the same umbrella with him if she 
hadn’t chosen. Because his people at home live 
on black bread and garlic in the ruined arch of 
an old castle, it doesn’t follow that Jessie will. 
She will bring the revenue, and he will bring the 
rank. And just imagine, my dear, our Jessie a 
Princess of the old Roman Empire !” 

“Ts it possible,” gasped Mr. Brancepeth—“ is 
it possible that my wife is talking this way ?” 

“Why? Don’t you think it a nice way to 
talk ?” 

“ Nice? Are you quite beside yourself? Shall 
I answer a fool according to his folly ?” 

Mrs. Brancepeth leaned back in her chair and 
laughed till the good man was frightened. ‘“ And 
so you really think it silly? What do you sup- 
pose Jessie will think, then? Now, Mr. Brance- 
peth, I never saw anybody whose perceptions 
were so slow. But I hoped I could bring you to 
see that if you oppose Despard and I urge Vinca, 
by what may be called a ‘resolution of forces’ 
we may bring about what we do desire. She 
won’t do what I want her to do, and she will do 
what you don’t want her to do.” 

Mr. Brancepeth looked at his wife with a gleam 
of intelligence at last. “A pretty daughter you 
have, if that is the way to do!” he cried. “A 
pretty way you have brought up your daughter !” 
And then he banged from the room like an an- 
gry hornet, leaving on the table Prince Vinca’s 
note asking for an interview that evening, just as 
Miss Jessie came dancing in like a joyous but- 
terfly, and of course found her mother wiping her 
eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Oh, what is it, mamma ?” she cried. 

“Your father,” said Mrs. Brancepeth, burying 
her face again in the cambric—* your father—he 
—he is so indignant to think of Paul Despard’s 
presumption, he threatens to bury us alive on the 
Colorado ranch. He—he says I have brought 
you up in a pretty way, and he is—as mad asa 
March hare!” 

“Or a hatter,” said Miss Jessie. “ But that 
means midsummer madness, not papa’s tempers. 
I declare I think papa might be satisfied with 
having arranged his own marriage, and let mine 
alone.” 

“ Oh, Jessie !” 

“ Well, this is a free country, mamma, and I 
am a grown woman, and I shall marry where I 
wish to,and shall not marry where I don’t wish 
to, papa to the contrary notwithstanding.” And 
the naughty-tempered Miss Jessie picked out her 
lace ruffles and smoothed out her pink bows, and 
looked at her mother and laughed. “ Would you, 
mamma ?” said she. 

“TI don’t know, Jessie,” said Mrs. Brancepeth, 
wiping her eyes so vigorously that they looked as 
if tears had been there. “ You know I am old- 
fashioned. I have beliefs, superstitions—I don’t 
know what. I shouldn’t dare disobey a parent 
in such a serious matter, and expect anything but 
disaster to overtake me. And here—I can’t say 
—perhaps your father is right. He knows Paul 
Despard is only making his way, and Prince Vin- 
ca—” 

“ Well, what of Prince Vinca ?” said the im- 
patient beauty. 

“ Well, he’s a Prince, to begin with.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Jessie, more quietly. 
“ And I don’t pretend to say, mamma, that the 
thought of being a Princess hasn’t attractions. 








But that man—that man, mamma—A/e hasn’t any 
attractions.” 

“Prince Vinca!” said her mother. ‘“ Why, 
I'm astonished, Jessie. He looks like a Roman 
Emperor.” 

“ Yes, just like one of those old beasts that ex- 
hausted the empire for their pleasures. And I 
should be one of the things led captive in his tri- 
umph.” 

“Or he in yours.” 

“T really believe, mamma, you want me to sell 
myself for a title.” 

“JT want you to be happy, Jessie,” said Mrs. 
Brancepeth, with dignity. 

“ Well, I've no doubt I should be happy enough 
if I married him. I should lead a life that has 
its own charms. I’ve no reason to suppose that 
he will be other than he is to-day,” she said, re- 
flectively—“ gentlemanly enough, and kind. And 
don’t you suppose, after a year or two, it amounts 
to the same thing ?” 

“And you think you can afford to forego the 
delight of that year or two? I’m glad you are so 
strong. In my case, to have those early years to 
remember is more than all the honors and wealth 
that have come to us since. But then, to be 
sure, a princedom and its diadem are different, 
and ought to weigh more. I wonder how his 
people are—supercilious ? Treat you like a pea- 
sant ?” 

“That is a drawback.” 

“T suppose you would have to prepare your- 
self for enduring a good deal of them.” 

“If Paul Despard were only a Prince in the 
Aretine Legation—” 

“Dear me, Jessie, why will you mention Paul 
Despard’s name when you know your father 
would cut you off with a shilling—” 

“ Paul Despard would be glad of me without a 
penny to my name,” said Jessie. 

“ Wouldn’t Prince Vinca ?” 

“Really, mamma, I don’t—believe—he would. 
With all his gasconade about adoration, I don’t 
believe he would.” 

“ Are you certain, Jessie ?” said the diplomatic 
lady, who was gradually working things into the 
direction she wished. ‘“ You don’t mean that you 
think he is trying to marry you for your money ? 
I should hate to have people say you had bought 
him.” 

“ People will say that anyway. It isn’t in hu- 
man nature not to say spiteful things. That is 
the claw of the original wild beast in us. Do you 
suppose if I saw Laura Joy—” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard about Laura Joy? 
The news came yesterday. I must say I gave 
her credit for more ambition; and yet I am glad 
she is happy. She has gone and married that 
clergyman, and when young Van Westenhau- 
sen, with his old patroon wealth, was at her feet! 
But girls are queer. NowI should have said that 
Laura Joy was one with whom the love of a lover 
and husband and his children, companionship, 
fireside, and all that, would not have weighed a 
feather beside— But there, it is true, her father 
could give her jewels finer than any royal lady’s 
in Europe, if she wanted them. And if he can’t, 
her mother can. So could yours, for the matter 
of that.” 

Jessie walked to the window, looking through 
the lace screen. The circumstances of Laura Joy 
had been much like her own. But Laura Joy 
married, and to the man she loved: six kundred 
a year and love—nobody in particular—but love! 
And just then Prince Vinca whirled by in Miss 
Palmer’s phaeton. Hateful thing, that Palmer 
girl! Worth a million in her own right, but she 
could never be Princess Vinea unless Jessie 
Brancepeth gave her leave! Very likely it would 
be pleasant to wear the old Vinca diamonds at 
court ; but, as mamma said, papa could give his 
daughter diamonds as much finer as stars are 
finer than pebbles, if he chose. If he chose! But 
if she married Paul Despard, he would choose to 
do nothing of the sort. Well, what were dia- 
monds, after all? A dew-drop was more beauti- 
ful by far; a wild rose was lovelier than rubies. 
Paul Despard had told of the hedges of wild roses 
growing on his land, Still, you couldn’t live on 
wild roses. Butshe began to feel a great indigna- 
tion with her mother for being willing to deprive 
her of the joys of life for the sake of its baubles, 
and a strong disposition to oppose such heartless 
wishes, 

‘* By-the-way, Jessie,” said her mother, “I have 
an appointment with Mrs. Lespinards at one, and 
I wish you would order your phaeton and drive 
down to the greenhouse. Durkee has gone to 
market, and Mrs. Bunce says we haven't half 
enough flowers for dinner.” And her mother sat 
thinking of the lovely picture it would be when 
the child should come driving back in all her 
snowy laces and muslins, her hat wreathed with 
its apple blossoms, and the carriage heaped with 
the hot-house flowers. 

But Miss Jessie did not come home that way. 
I might, indeed, say that Miss Jessie never came 
home at all, but that would hardly be the exact 
statement. 

As ‘she drove down the Avenue, taking back 
the flowers, and making all the beautiful picture 
her mother’s fancy had drawn, and more, Miss 
Jessie descried, some way before her, a tall figure 
with a book under the left arm, She was not 
ready for any definite parley, and shook her reins 
loose, and took the détour of a square, to come 
upon him face to face on the other and narrower 
street. “Are there two of you?” she cried, be- 
fore she thought; and then she had unavoidably 
drawn up to the sidewalk. “Isn’t this royal 
summer ?” she said. “There is something deli- 
cious about this heat.” 

“When you are not on foot,” said Paul Des- 
pard, with the full look of a pair of brilliant hazel 
eyes at the lovely object half buried in flowers. 

“To be sure. And the place is so full I can not 
ask you to drive. Could you find a spot under all 
this bloom ?” 

“Could I find a spot in paradise?” And the 





bold young man had presently found it, and had 
taken the reins, and turned the horses’ heads 
about. 

“Why, what are you doing? where are you 
going ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“ Back to the greenhouse to send all this fra- 
grant truck up by messenger. And then into the 
air. I have won my case, and must get out upon 
the open somewhere.” ®, 

“You have won your case !” 

“Yes, one of them. The other I shall know 
about before long.” 

“T didn’t know you had two of them. In the 
Supreme Court ?” 

“One of them. And one in the Supremest 
Court of all.” 

“ There is no understanding legal lore. Some 
States have Judges and Justices, and others have 
Chancellors and Surrogates, And there are Courts 
of Equity and Admiralty, and Superior Courts and 
Supreme Courts, but I never heard of this one—” 

“Yet you are the Jury who will bring in the 
verdict, the Judge who may perhaps draw on the 
Black Cap—” 

“Why don’t you say executioner and all? I 
can’t have you talking so absurdly.” 

“Tt makes a man talk absurdly—” 

“To be driving down Fourteenth Street and 
out on the Rock Creek Road on a summer morn- 
ing? Do you know, I think Washington is more 
delightful in summer than in the height of the 
gay season. I am always rather glad when papa 
is kept here by the long session. Hot, to be sure 
—New Orleans is a good deal cooler—but one 
feels alive in such heat. I like it, and fancy I 
might grow a soul in it, as a flower expands—” 

“And you are not talking absurdly now ?” 

“No, indeed. Three months ago I hadn’t any 
soul; three weeks ago I was just beginning to 
be conscious of one; to-day—” 

“ Well, to-day ?” 

“Oh, what magnificent woods! To think of 
such forest glades so near a great city! Just 
look down that dell—it is dark and dewy still. 
See the rich green gloom of the depths. And 
do you hear the ripple of the creek? It is pure 
music, Listen! That can not be a mocking- 
bird; but what is it? Last night, at midnight, 
do you know, all the mocking-birds in all the 
cages hung outside all the windows in the city 
began their warbling, this flute answering the 
other, and all at once, and one alone, and the 
scent of the great grandiflora magnolias in the 
parks came floating through the still air, till one 
felt the song itself was white and sweet as that 
flower. Oh, see the checkered sunshine on the 
turf! Why are you stopping here? But it is 
too lovely to go on.” 

“T am stopping here for you to get through 
talking against time,” said her companion. “Do 
you suppose I came out here to exclaim over the 
beauties of nature? I know the place is beauti- 
ful; I feel it in the core of my being. No one 
can take the sense of it away from me. But”— 
as the flush mounted his dark cheek—“I have 
something infinitely more beautiful and precious 
beside me, and it is perhaps in the power of some 
one I despise to take that away from me irrevo- 
cably. No; it is my turn now, and you must 
listen tome. Just now I have the advantage of 
all the world: I am beside you, I hear your voice, 
I feel your presence, and I hesitate to break the 
spell. Yet I must; for to-morrow, perhaps, Prince 
Vinca may ask you to be his wife; to-day, I de- 
mand that you shall become mine.” " 

Then there was silence. There was the sun- 
shine checkering the turf, the stream warbling 
below, the leaves murmuring above, the birds re- 
plying to one another in broken phrases of song. 
And there was a whirl of broken thoughts sweep- 
ing through the young girl’s brain, and taking 
possession of her. The diadem of a princess, 
the plain black silk of a lawyer’s wife, the cheer- 
less palace, the cottage with its wild-rose hedges, 
and love, love, love. Should Laura Joy, with her 
clergyman and love, have a life worth living, and 
she have only what the balance of the jeunesse 
épuisée of Prince Vinca might give her, with the 
contact, too, of the disdainful noble connections, 
and the implication of having sold herself for a 
price? Why should papa want her to leave him 
for that fortune-hunting attaché? That, if she 
understood her mother—and of course she did— 
was all that his opposition to Paul Despard meant. 
And mamma trying to uphold him, thinking more 
of a title won by some old robber, centuries since, 
than of happiness to-day! She would let them 
know she was not to be driven like kittle cattle. 
She should think, at any rate, that one’s mother 
would sympathize with youth, and hope, and— 
she turned and looked calmly and gravely at 
Despard, waiting and surveying her, and the color 
flashed all over her face, and the tears were ready 
to sparkle on the tips of her long lashes, as she 
finished the sentence in her mind—and love. 

“ Are you going to stay here all day ?” she ask- 
ed presently, without looking up. 

“Till I have an answer to—” 

“Your demand. Don’t you think that is rath- 
er an autocratical beginning ?” 

“*Low suing 
May bring wooing 
Into its own undoing,’” 
said Despard. 

“Did I understand,” she said, demurely, then, 
“that you demand I should become your wife to- 
day? Won't to-morrow do?” 

“T was not bold enough to dream of such a 
rapturous possibility,” he said. “ But I was un- 
wise. To-morrow will not do. You remember 
the little brown chapel, Rock Creek Church, out 
here a mile or two? You shall give me your 
answer there.” 

“Do you really think it will be best ?” she said. 
“Are you willing to take a wife who, if Prince 
Vinca had positively asked her first, might have 
been his wife instead of yours ?” 

As for the remainder of the drive that morn- 
ing, from this delicious resting-spot to the little 
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brown chapel, where the minister happened to be 
at the door, with a throng of pickaninnies at his 
heels, it may be best for us to remember that 
there are times and places where “ two are com- 
pany, and three are none.” 

So you see, after all, it was not Miss Jessie that 
returned to the Brancepeth mansion that even- 
ing, where guests were assembled, dinner waiting 
he arrival, and her mother as vainly endeavor- 
in® to conceal her anxiety as a bird that twitters 
on the stem when her nestlings are threatened. 
Mrs, Brancepeth felt, and by no means vaguely, 
that something was on hand, but what she knew 
not, although her keen woman’s wit gave her sus- 
picions and hopes: Jessie not yet returned, but 
gone all day; Paul Despard not yet arrived, but 
invited to dinner; Mr. Brancepeth still detained 
in his private room down-stairs by a caller, Prince 
Vinca,as Durkee whispered to her; dinner spoiling, 
and Mrs. Brancepeth hot with rage in the back- 
ground; and possibly the Prince persuading her 
husband to his wishes, as expressed in that morn- 
ing’s note! It was while she was in the worst of 
her worrying, smiling now at the secretary’s jests, 
and trying not to smile at a foreign minister's 
English, that the daughter of the house was let- 
ting herself in, and, with Paul Despard beside 
her, was tapping at her father’s door. He open- 
ed it himself, looking flushed and angry. 

‘“ Papa,” she said, “I can’t waste any time, you 
know, because I’m afraid dinner’s waiting, and 
you ought to be upstairs too, you neglectful man! 
Now, papa dear, I knew you never would give 
your consent, and so I have taken it without ask- 
ing, and you must forgive me and welcome me 
back, and him too,” said the breathless young 
woman, “ for I don’t see why you shouldn’t love 
me just as much as ever, just because he loves 
me too,” 

“ Jessie! What in the world are you talking 
about? WhyshouldI forgive you? What have 
you done ?” cried her bewildered father. 

“Oh, I have married Paul Despard this morn- 
ing !” 

Her father surveyed her one wild moment as 
she stood there with her white muslin and laces 
and apple blossoms and blushes and coming tears, 
while he rubbed his hands through his hair till 
it stood on end. 

“Well!” he said. Then suddenly, with a total 
change of expression: “ You have saved me a 
great deal of trouble. Here are dinner and a 
dozen guests waiting, and I have been writhing 
my way like a bookworm through the history 
and genealogy of the Vinca family since the days 
of the Pelasgi, and afraid of an Aretine dagger if 
I refused their alliance. Prince,” he said, turn- 
ing on his guest behind the screen, “ whatever 
my own wishes might have been in the matter of 
which we have been speaking, circumstances have 
given you your answer. Permit me to present 
Mr. Paul Despard, my son-in-law. I trust this 
turn of affairs may not deprive us of the pleasure 
of your friendship. Good-evening—good-even- 
ing.” 

‘* He has ordered the man to drive to G Street,” 
cried Jessie, in a moment after the door slammed. 
“T knew he would. That Palmer girl's— Well, 
she’s welcome, and I dare say he will be when he 
arrives.” 

“ Mrs, Despard,” said her father, “ vou must go 
up to dinner as you are. I don’t know what your 
mother will say. As well as I could make out 
this morning, she was so bent on your marrying 
this princeling that for my part I am glad to be 
let off with Despard. It’s all highly improper, 
though, Jessie,” he said, trying to subdue too 
broad a smile—“ improper and unfilial and— 
and expensive; for if 1 only had another daugh- 
ter, I should—” 

“Cut me off with a shilling? You know bet- 
ter, papa. You know I am your only darling, and 
‘all of mine is thine,” she sang. ‘ And besides, 
if you did, I shouldn’t mind, provided you loved 
me just the same, for my husband is a rising law- 
yer, who has just won his second case. And now 
you must come up and hide me from the day of 
mamma’s wrath, I guess you had better tell her 
before all the people, and then she can’t scold.” 

But I fancy that when Mrs. Despard caught the 
glance of intelligence that flashed between her 
mother’s eyes and her husband's, a little anger 
intruded on her joy, to think she had fulfilled, 
without intending it, the command, ‘ Children, 
obey your parents,” 








HOBBIES. 


Te employment of women in trades and pro- 

fessions hitherto closed to the sex was deemed 
the hobby of a few energetic persons not so very 
long ago, even by those who might be supposed 
to have sympathized with the extension of the 
sphere of labor open to women, and with the in- 
crease of opportunities whereby the great army 
of working-women might earn their bread. Apart 
altogether from the vexed question of what high- 
er professions are fitted for women, there remain- 
ed the plain fact that many avenues existed where- 
in women might find profitable employment for 
their time, talents, and education, Yet, for long, 
the “employment-of-women” question remained 
in the light of a veritable hobby. As such it was 
regarded by the outside public, and as such it met 
at first with but little sympathy from those who 
were best able to forward its interests. Now, how- 
ever, opinion on this subject has greatly changed. 
The hobby of a few earnest men and women has 
become part and parcel of our social order, Wo- 
men now find employment in the most varied 
ways and fashions, and are enabled to earn a 
livelihood in positions of trust from which but a 
few years ago they were mercilessly debarred. 
The electric telegraph and other services absorb 
a vast amount of female labor ; the printing trade 
similarly employs females to a large extent; and 
these excellent examples but serve to indicate 
other results which the pursuit of a hobby—in 





this case a convertible term for a great philan- 
thropic movement—has achieved. 

Men and women with hobbies will thus, as a 
rule, be found to represent the vanguard of social 
movements of a highly important kind. The 
hobby of the temperance reformer seems to be 
more than justified by the amount of misery and 
crime proved to spring from intemperate habits ; 
and notwithstanding the occasional absurdities of 
speech and argument into which a man’s earnest- 
ness may carry him in this and in other social 
movements, no one will refuse to credit these re- 
formers with a genuine love for their fellows, and 
with a strong desire to raise and elevate the social 
fabric of which they themselves form a part. 
How many delightful leisure hours are secured 
when music becomes the hobby of high and low 
alike ; and how many sources of temptation would 
be avoided, especially by the working-classes, were 
such hobbies as gardening, flower-culture, music, 
and allied tastes more frequently cultivated! 
True, many of the movements of our day are of 
a very ephemeral kind. Some perish by reason 
of their extreme wildness, others from the thinly 
disguised selfishness which appears to animate 
their whole procedure. But the lessons of the 
past teach us plainly that to be charitable in the 
matter of judging the pet schemes of others is a 
bounden duty, whilst the history of hobbies may 
also show us that mankind has often unconscious- 
ly endeavored to repress the honest determination 
of thinking minds to benefit their race. 





GARDEN PARTIES. 


N ANY of our correspondents write to us, ask- 

ing, “‘ What shall we order for a garden 
party?” We must answer that the first thing to 
order is a fine day. In these happy moments of 
Old Probabilities we have the nearest assur- 
ance of the aspects of the future, barometrically 
speaking, that any people ever did. If we do 
not always get just what we pray for in the way 
of rain or sunshine, we at least can read the pre- 
dictions of the gods at second hand. 

A rain or tornado which starts from Alaska, 
where the weather is made nowadays, will al- 
most certainly be here on the third day; so the 
hostess who is willing to be so brief in her in- 
vitations can perhaps avoid the rain. But gar- 
den parties at Newport are arranged for weeks 
beforehand, and if the weather is bad, the enter- 
tainment takes place in-doors. So, with many of 
our fine houses all over the land, the hostess 
sends out her invitations a fortnight in advance. 

These invitations, if given in a suburban place 
where people are expected to go out by cars or 
other public means of conveyance, or even to drive 
out, should have a card inclosed, with the direc- 
tions plainly given as to the hours of trains, which 
train or boat to take, and any other directions 
which are necessary to the comfort of guests. 
These invitations are engraved, and printed on a 
sheet of note-paper, which should be perfectly 
plain, or bear the family crest in water-mark only, 
and should read somewhat thus: 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Smith 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Conway Brown’s 
company on Tuesday, the thirtieth of July, 
at four o'clock, 
Garden Party. 
Yonkers, New York. 


Then, on the card inclosed, might be printed, 


Carriages will meet the arrival of the 3.30 
train from Grand Central Dépot, 


If any one lives in a country place which is hard 
to find, still more explicit directions should be 
given. 

The garden party proper is always held entirely 
in the open air, The refreshments in England 
are served under a marquee in the grounds, and 
in that rainy clime no one seems to think it a 
hardship if a heavy shower comes down, ruining 
fine silks and beautiful bonnets. But in our fine 
sunshiny land we are very much afraid of rain, 
and our malarious soil is not considered always 
safe, so that the hospitable hostess often has her 
table in-doors, and her broad piazzas are filled with 
chairs, and the Turkey rugs are laid down on the 
grass, and every preparation is made so that the 
elderly and timid and rheumatic may enjoy the 
garden party without the dangerous contact of 
the ground, if they prefer to be lookers-on. 

A hostess should see to it that her lawn tennis 
ground is in order, her croquet laid out, and the 
archery tools all in place, that various groups may 
amuse themselves at these different games. Some- 
times ball and races are added, and often a plat- 
form is laid for dancing, if the turf is not sufli- 
ciently dry. A band of music is essential to a 
very elegant and successful garden party, and 
should offer a variety of music, grave and gay ; 
and as a garden party includes space, there is 
little danger of its being too loud. At a dinner 
party there is every fear that the band may be a 
nuisance, but at a garden party this should not 
be feared. 

If the hostess wishes her entertainment to be 
served out-of-doors, of course all her dishes must 
be cold. Salads, cold birds, and ham, tongue, and 
paté de foie gras, cold patties, and salmon dressed 
with a green sauce, jellies, Charlottes, ices, cakes, 
punch, and champagne, are the proper things to 
offer. A cup of hot tea in the house should be 
always ready to be offered to those who desire it. 

At a garden party proper the hostess receives 
on the lawn, with her hat or bonnet on, and takes 
it for granted that the party will all be out-of- 
doors. The carriages, however, drive up to the 
door, and the ladies can go upstairs to deposit 
their wraps, brush off the dust, etc., if they wish. 
Then a servant should be in attendance to show 
the guest to that part of the grounds where the 
lady is receiving. 

At Newport these parties are generally con- 








ducted on the principle of an afternoon tea, and 
after the mistress of the house has received her 
guests, they wander through the grounds, and 
then come back to the house for refreshments, 
often sitting down at an opulent table in differ- 
ent groups, and eating those excellent meals 
which the climate of Newport makes possible. 
Paté de foie gras, sandwiches, cold birds, plates of 
delicious jellied tongue, lobster salad, and even 
sometimes hot cakes and hot broiled chicken, are 
served at these high teas. Coffee and tea and 
wine are also served, but these are mixed enter- 
tainments growing out of the somewhat unusual 
hours observed at Newport in the season, 

There is a sort of public garden party in this 
country which prevails on semi-official occasions, 
like the laying of a foundation-stone for a public 
building, the birthday of a prominent individual, 
or a Sunday-school festival, or an entertainment 
given to a public functionary. These are ban- 
quets, and for these affairs the invitations are 
somewhat general, and should be officially issued. 
It is to be said of the garden party, however, that 
it is proper for a lady to ask for invitations fora 
friend, even if the party be somewhat private, as 
there is always plenty of room, and it should also 
be observed that although these invitations are 
not always answered in the affirmative, no offense 
should be taken if she is refused. It is some- 
times very difficult for one lady to understand 
why another lady will not invite her friend ; but 
she should never take the refusal as a discourtesy 
to herself. There may be reasons which can not 
be explained. 

Ladies always wear their bonnets at a garden 
party, and the sensible fashion of short dresses has 
hitherto prevailed; but it is rumored that a re- 
cent edict of the Princess of Wales against short 
dresses at her garden parties will find followers 
on this side of the water, notably at Newport, 
which out-Herods Herod in respect to English 
fashions. 

Indeed, a long dress of charming combination 
is very pretty on the grass and under the trees. 
At Buckingham Palace a garden party given to 
the Viceroy of Egypt ten years ago presented a 
very Watteau-like picture. The handsomest 
dresses of Worth were freely displayed on that 
occasion, and the lovely grounds and old trees at 
the back of the palace were in fine full dress for 
the occasion. 

In fact, England is the land for garden parties, 
with its turf of velvet softness, its flowing lime- 
trees, its splendid old oaks, and its finished land- 
scape gardening. There are but few places as 
yet in America which afford the clipped-box ave- 
nues, the arcades of blossoming rose-vines, the 
seats under the memorable elms, the pleached 
alleys, the finely kept and perfect gravel-walks, 
or, better still, the old-fashioned gardens, down 
which the ladies walk, rivals to the flowers. But 
there are some such places, 

And a green lawn, a few trees, a good pros- 
pect, a fine day, and something to eat are really 
all the absolute requirements, We can enjoy a 
garden party very much with only these adjuncts. 
In the neighborhood of New York very eharming 
garden parties have been given at the Brooklyn 
Navy-yard and the camp of the occasional soldier, 
at the head-quarters of the officers of marines, 
and at the ever-lovely Governor’s Island. 

Up the Hudson, out at Orange (with its multi- 
tudinous pretty settlements), all along the coast 
of Long Island, the garden party is almost im- 
peratively necessary. The owner of a fine place 
is expected to allow the unfortunates who must 
stay in town at least one sniff of his roses and 
new-mown hay. 

And in remote country places ladies should 
learn how to give these parties, and, with very 
little trouble, make the most of our fine climate. 

Lawn tennis has had a great share in making 
the garden party a favorite means of entertain- 
ing. There is no doubt a little awkwardness to 
overcome in the beginning, for no one knows ex- 
actly what to do, Deprived of the friendly shel- 
ter of a house, a new garden party guest wan- 
ders forlornly about. But a graceful and ready 
hostess will soon suggest that a croquet or lawn 
tennis party be formed, or that archery is all 
ready, or that a ball can be thrown, or even a 
card party is in order, or a game of checkers can 
be played under the trees. 

Servants should be taught to preserve the pro- 
prieties of the feast, if the meal is served under 
the trees. There should be no piles of dirty 
dishes, knives, forks, or spoons visible on the 
green grass; baskets should be in readiness to 
carry off everything as soon as soiled. There 
should be a sufficient quantity of glass and china 
in use, and plenty of napkins, so that there need 
be no delay in serving the refreshments. The 
lemonade and punch bowls should be replenished 
from the dining-room as soon as they show signs 
of exhaustion, and a set of neat maid-servants, 
in caps and aprons, can be advantageously em- 
ployed in watching the table, noticing if the cups, 
spoons, plates, wine-glasses, and forks are plen- 
teous and clean. If tea is served, maid-servants 
are better than men, as they are careful that the 
tea is hot, and the spoons, cream, and sugar forth- 
coming. Fruit is a great feature of garden-party 
entertainment, and pines, melons, peaches, grapes, 
strawberries, are all served in their season. Pains 
should be taken to make all these offerings of 
fruit the very best that can be obtained. 

Claret- cup, champagne- cup, and soda-water, 
brandy and shandy-gaff, are all provided on a 
separate table for the gentlemen ; Apollinaris wa- 
ter, and the various aerated waters so fashionable 
now, are also served. Although gentlemen step 
up to this table and help themselves, it is neces- 
sary to have a servant in attendance to remove 
the wine-glasses, tumblers, and goblets as they 
are used, and to replenish the decanters and 
pitchers as they are emptied, and to supply fresh 
glasses. Many hospitable hosts offer old Madei- 
ra, sherry, and port at these garden parties. 

These decanters are placed on the regular lunch- 





eon table, and glasses of wine are carried to the 
ladies who are sitting on the piazzas and under 
the trees, by servants, on silver trays. Small thin 
tumblers are used for the claret and champagne 
cup, which should be served in silver or glass 
pitchers. 

If strawberries and cream are served, a small 
napkin should be put between the saucer and 
plate, and a dessert spoon and fork should be 
handed with each plate. 

The servants who carry about entertainments 
from the tent or the table where they are served 
should be warned to be very careful in this part 
of the service, as many a fine gown has been 
spoiled by the carelessness with which a servant 
overturns a dish of strawberries and cream or 4 
glass of punch or lemonade on a beautiful silk. 

Ices are now served in small paper cups placed 
on the ice-plates at garden parties—a fashion 
which is very neat, and which saves much of the 
mussiness which has heretofore been a feature of 
these entertainments. Numbers of smali tables 
should be brought with the camp-stoois, and 
placed at convenient intervals, where the guests 
can gather round to deposit their plates. 

No lady should use her handsome glass or china 
at these al fresco entertainments. It is sure to 
be broken. Better hire all the necessary glass, 
silver, and china from the caterer, as it saves a 
world of counting and of trouble. 

No doubt the garden party is a troublesome 
affair, particularly if the refreshments are out-of- 
doors, but it is very beautiful and very amusing, 
and worth all the trouble. It is just as pleasant, 
however, if the table is in-doors. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lovuise.—Pongee, écra cashmere, or brown satin 
merveilleux will be pretty for a polonaise with a skirt 
of your brown silk. 

Baroa.—A neatly fitted single-breasted jacket of Jer- 
sey cloth that is ribbed, or else of dark blue twilled 
army cloth, is better for an invalid for short trips than 
the plush double-breasted jacket you suggest. A vel- 
vet walking skirt should be about two and a half yards 
wide, faced with alpaca, bound, and trimmed with a 
gathered or box-pleated ruche of the velvet. 

Jutta.—The New York Fashions of Bazar No. 25, 
Vol. XV., will tell you how to make your wash dresses 
with embroidered trimmings. For the satine, use the 
figured part for a basque and apron over-skirt, and 
have the plain satine for gathered flounces on the 
lower skirt, edged with a border of the figured satine. 

Constant Reaper.—You can get foulard, or satin 
merveillenx, or else nuns’ veiling, of a darker peacock 
blue, or in contrasting écru or ficelle-color, to wear 
with your peacock blue skirt. Ecru figured batiste 
would also be good and inexpensive 
for it. 

Natatirn.—We can not enter into the science of 
telegraphy for you. Ask an expert. 

A. C. H.—The proper formula for cards is the 
same whether the wedding is quiet or not. When 
sent after the wedding, they simply bear the names, 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Smith,” ete. They should be 
sent within a week after the wedding. If a young or- 
phan girl with means fs living with relatives, she pays 
for her own cards, unless they insist upon doing so. 

A Rrapen.—Send your card and that of your hus- 
band to the lady who invites you, inclosed in two en- 
velopes, by post, and yon have done all that etiquette 
requires. The outside envelope is merely to keep the 
card envelope clean. 

Manie.—It is proper to call and take leave personal- 
ly, and it is proper to send your P.P.C. cards if you 
are leaving town, but it is not customary also to call 
and leave them; nor do ladies leave their own P.P.C. 
cards, 


as a polonaise 


8. H.—Articles on finishing photographs in colors 
were published in Bazar Nos. 12 and 17, Vol. XII. 

Lorriz.—You will find handkerchief borders in point 
lace embroidery in Bazar No, 21, Vol. XI.; No. 6, Vol. 
XII. ; and No. 24, Vol. XIII. Collar designs are given 
in Bazar No Vol. XL, and No. 8, Vol. XU, and a 
fichu - collar in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIV. No special 
patterns for cuffs have been published. 

Mavv.—It is probable that the present styles of 
paniers will be continued next winter, but there will 
also be many redingote dresses entirely without 
drapery, especially for travelling. Make your recep- 
tion dresses short and bouffant, and use the new bias 
puffs that look like frills for soft silks and satins in 
preference to pleating. Plain colors for wool and 
gros grain, with a great deal of embroidery for trim- 
ming, will be worn next winter. You should wait un- 
ti! September before making your winter dresses, 
The two costumes illustrated on the first page of Ba- 
zar No. 25, Vol. XV., will be good models for hand- 
some fabrics, while figures 1 and 3, on the first page 
of Bazar No. 24, Vol. XV., will be good designs for 
simple stuffs. 

Vivia.—Wear either white or black silk stockings 
with low plain slippers of the same color. Light tan- 
colored kid gloves are stylish with white graduating 
dresses. 








M. C. B.—Make a polonaise of your striped Japanese 
silk to wear over a skirt of black silk. 

B. A.—Get brown or écra grenadine with a large 
shaded ball or else an armure flower in it to make a 
basque with the brown silk you now have for lining, 
and have drapery of this grenadine on your brown silk 
skirt. A cashmere panier polonaise or a basque and 
over-skirt of dark cashmere, the prevailing color of 
your skirt of summer silk, will make the present stylish 
combination. If you pleat the summer silk in length- 
wise pleats that are tucked from the top half their 
length, and put some écru embroidery on the cash- 
mere, you will make it still more stylish. 

Harp ro Piease.—Gray-blue, oltve, terra-cotta, and 
Cheviot shades are the most stylish for travelling 
dresses. They are made of cloth-fnished flannel, with 
a Jersey-shaped basque, deep apron over-skirt, and 
pleated lower skirt with or without black frogs and 
braiding, or else with a long redingofe without pleats, 
edged with a deep ruche, and a skirt that has a similar 
ruche. The small satin straw bonnet is of the same 
color, with a velvet Alsacian bow for [ts trimming, 
and the foose-wristed gloves are either tan or terra 
cotta. Almost any dress may be worn for traveling 
if the wearer has an overall or duster of Cheviot or 
pongee that conceals the costume; in this case the 
bonnet or the round hat with shelving brim projecting 
downward on the forehead should be ot the same col- 
or as the dust cloak. Surah and nuns’ veiling dressvs 
like those described in late numbers of the New York 
Fashions wiil be suitable for your visit to Niagara. 
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“ PLAYMATES.” 


From tHE Pictcrs ry Miss Maney 
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BY THE RIVER.” 


From tae Picrvre sy R. J. Gorpon 
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ROSE LEAF. 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Rosr Lear, Rose Leaf, Rose Leaf, we called her; 
For she was, oh! so dainty-sweet and blossom- 
like and fair! 
The flush of morning in her face, and in her eyes 
the evening ; 
The red of roses in her lips, the summer in her 
hair. 





Rose Leaf! Rose Leaf! Our tenderest caresses 
Were never half so tender as her touches in 


reply : s 
The fondlings of the fairy palms and pinky velvet 
fi 


ngers, 
The clinging of the dimpled arms, the love- 
illumined eye! 


Rose Leaf! Rose Leaf! The very airs of heaven 
They loved her, and came down to her, an 
caught her in delight, 
And far away, across a day of wailing autumn 
weather, 
She glimmered, wavered, swooned away, and 
drifted out of sight. 





THE PATHETIC YOUNG MAN. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 


Vy ALKING the sands with her father, Miss 

Grannis felt that she had lived up to all the 
possibilities of eighteen years ; that she enjoyed 
the ocean view more for being perfectly dressed, 
and gazing on it from under a fleece of dark curl- 
ing hair, which crept fashionably low on her fore- 
head, without ever having been hair-dresser’s 
merchandise. She enjoyed even the doubtful 
support her French heel gave the arch of her 
foot. At any time it would have hurt Miss Gran- 
nis to be less than a picture against the land- 
scape. She had delicate features, large hazel 
eyes, and cheeks inclined to flush, and she knew 
it was a face to set with a background of im- 
mense hat, and above Mother Hubbard shirrings 
on the shoulders below it. Yet she was an inno- 
cent creature, with the dregs of childhood linger- 
ing on her lips. 

Her father was an innocent creature also; short 
and thick, with a face clean-shaven except a 
thorn of beard on the end of his chin. His me- 
thodical movements and placid air indicated the 
business man retired on the profits of a suecess- 
fulcareer. He carried a heavy gold-headed cane, 
and gave his left arm to his daughter, who indul- 
gently let her fingers lie therein. The gentle- 
man’s walk was a swinging one, while she car- 
ried herself with elastic elegance, catching the 
step when they jarred. Mr. Grannis uttered a 
growl when her white parasol interfered with his 
hat, but upon her begging pardon, assured her it 
was nothing at all. His manner toward his 
daughter was ceremonious. She had spent so 
much of her life in boarding-schools, while he 
grubbed for money, that he felt unacquainted 
with her. Besides, she was a woman, and there- 
fore entitled to deference. It was Mr. Grannis’s 
habit to lift his hat to the chamber-maids in his 
hotel, and address his washer-woman as madam. 

They reached the wooden promenade, and 
clicked slowly along it, Mr. Grannis adding an oc- 
casional thud of his cane to the uneven cadences 
of their steps. 

“There's the pathetic young man again,” ob- 
served Miss Grannis, casting a sidewise glance 
across the beach. 

“What pathetic young man?” inquired her 
father, giving his cane head the revolution on his 
palm necessary to produce a flourish. 

“There; standing alone, with a soft slouching 
hat on: black eyes and a large mustache. Don’t 
look now, he’s noticing us.” 

Miss Grannis twitched her parasol in a pretty 
but self-conscious manner. 

“What's pathetic about Aim?” inquired her 
father. ‘“ He looks fat and hearty. He needs to 
go to the barber, and get a double handful of his 
hair clipped off. Must be hot this weather.” The 
gentleman ended in an abrupt chuckle which 
usually startled strangers—it did not accord with 
his solidity. 

“Oh, I just call him the pathetic young man. 
He stands gazing across the water so much, and 
his eyes are so sad when he looks at you at table.” 

“Maybe he’s a salesman out of a position,” 
volunteered Mr. Grannis ; “ or a professional man 
who can’t get into practice.” 

“Don’t you think he looks nice, pa?” 

“No. Too pretty. Never saw a pretty fellow 
that could do anything. Their making’s in their 
flesh and bones, and it stops there.” 

“But don’t you like his air?” 

“Stuff, stuff,” said Mr. Grannis, without a 
punctuation mark or tingle of disapproval. It 
was the methodical but not severe plug which he 
thought best to apply to his daughter’s enthusi- 
ams. His own enthusiasms, being once roused, 
were irrepressible. 

“Perhaps he is stuff-stuff, pa. There ain’t 
many men, young or old, as nice and reliable as 
you are.” 

“What do you know about that, child?” in- 
quired the old merchant, with a smirk pleasant to 
see, for it proved him one of those lovable male 
beings open to flattery. 

“Oh, 1 know a great deal. I have studied 
men.” Miss Grannis exhaled a sigh through 
parted lips. A girl in a large hat, with a face as 
delicate as a flower, who can sigh so prettily and 
gaze at the horizon through smiling eyes, is very 
good company, even for her father. So Mr. 
Grannis thumped along with much satisfaction, 
The wind grew fresher as they walked, and the pa- 
thetic young man faded away behind their backs. 

After following the beach half a mile they 
left it and turned into a path which wound 
among rocks. Beyond the rocks and a sandy 
intervening belt was a piece of woodland that 
Miss Grannis and her father had explored be- 
fore and found to their liking. Not to wander 
in woods, however, do maids adorn themselves in 
Gainsborough hats and high-heeled boots. This 
was the walk all the hotel world took when not 
inclined to go on wheels. There were benches 
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under the trees. A cream-tinted parasol was 
apparently resting itself on one of these seats, 
while a pair of trousered shins and a sweep of 
silk appeared below it. 

But Miss Grannis scarcely let her eyes rest on 
this or any other enchanted couple dotting the vis- 
ta. She indicated to her father an artist’s umbrel- 
la, and a plump, blonde girl sketching under it. 

“There she is, pa. She doesn’t seem to notice 
who comes or goes, or to care if they look at her.” 

“Her mind’s fixed on her business,” said Mr. 
Grannis, with appreciative emphasis. 

The sketcher greeted them, however, and spoke 
as if pleased to see them. They had picked up 
acquaintance with her during their week’s stay. 
She did not come from the hotels, but boarded at 
a farmer’s. Her thick light hair hung in two 
braids below her waist. She was very pretty, very 
dimpled about the wrists and finger-roots, and 
dressed in Quaker colors with almost Quaker 
plainness. Whether the air of unworldly inno- 
cence about this father and daughter attracted 
her, or whether their interest in her broke down 
the barrier, she had let them cultivate her ac- 
quaintance with the freedom which all watering- 
places beget in a greater or less degree. 

She had a small camp-stool beside her, to which 
she smilingly motioned Miss Grannis. Mr. Gran- 
nis sat down on a bench near by, made a number 
of polite observations, placed his hands on the 
top of his cane, and began to nod. 

“You're going to sleep, pa,” cautioned his 
daughter. 

“T am enjoying the view, Fanny,” said the old 
merchant, decidedly. “I always like to meditate 
while I am enjoying the view.” 

Miss Grannis smiled at the near landscape of 
rocks piled up before the sea. But out of this, 
threading the familiar path, came the pathetic 
young man. He had a right to be walking there. 
But the fact of his following so closely her own 
arrival made her start. 

The artist noticed this, and looked at the young 
man coolly and with an unmoved aspect. He 
passed near them, glancing their way, and went 
on among the trees. 

“ Did you notice that gentleman’s expression ?” 
inquired Miss Grannis of her companion. “I 
call him the pathetic young man.” 

“Do you ?” said the artist. 

“Yes.” It seemed natural to go on talking 
about the pathetic young man instead of about 
themselves or the sketching. “ He stops at our 
hotel. I think he has the saddest face—as if his 
life were blighted, or something.” 

“‘ Maybe he has blighted somebody else’s life,” 
said the artist. 

“T wonder how ?” mused Miss Grannis. 

“You seem interested in him.” 

“Not a bit,” exclaimed the young lady. 
has never been introduced. 
his name.” 

“T can tell you what it is,” said the artist, 
changing her pencil. “It’s the same as mine. 
He is my husband.” 

“Mrs. Granger!” The young lady gave such 
a start that she was near upsetting the umbrella, 
but saved herself this awkwardness, which would 
have pained her more than anything pertaining 
to the pathetic young man. “I thought you were 
a widow.” 

“Tam—a divorced widow. 
to blazon the fact.” 

“ And why—” hinted Miss Grannis. She felt 
unwarranted to make inquiries, and glanced back 
at her father, whose brow was sunk to his cane. 
But this shattered romance fascinated her. 
“ Didn’t you love him ?”’ 

The blonde face put on a cynical sneer which 
lifted the nostrils an instant; but this died away, 
as if it found the wholesome, sweet muscles un- 
apt for its use. Mrs. Granger smiled, sketching 
with a steady hand. 

“Oh yes, loved him. But I couldn’t eat love. 
It was very light diet. Ihave some stolid Dutch 
blood.” 

“Didn’t he give you enough to eat 
ed Miss Grannis, with widening eyes. 

“You have evidently been foraged for all your 
life,” said the artist. “And you can’t see the 
danger which lurks in such beings as your pa- 
thetic young man. But let me tell you, if a man 
ever comes courting you in a minor key, don’t 
you have him. If he calls himself a black sheep, 
value him accordingly: he ought to know what 
he is, And if he tells you he looks into the fu- 
ture and sees nothing but darkness, keep out of 
his darkness: let him enjoy it by himself. He’ll 
have a good enough time. There is a worthless- 
ness in some men worse than positive bad hab- 
its. They lack ail the points which go to make 
success. All they can do in the race of life 
is to snap at the heels of people who do win. 
Their companionship wears the soul threadbare. 
They have no faiths, no hopes, and if any energy, 
it is of that shabby kind that is without the nerve 
to vault over difficulties. The exhilaration of 
life is never enjoyed near such a person. He 
crushes you—this pathetic young man.” 

“Oh, my!” said Miss Grannis, meaning to in- 
dicate that such views of masculine nature were 
distressing to her, and that her experience was 
far from preparing her forthem. “ But I thought 
when two people were very much devoted to each 
other, they—did not mind anything else.” 

“Love,” said the artist, coolly, “never flour- 
ishes in the society of the pathetic young man,” 

“ Was he ever cruel to you ?” 

“Yes, he was: a dart of pain appeared for 
the first time in the artist’s voice. ‘I think he 
has killed out much of my womanhood.” 

Thought the young lady, with secret wisdom, 
“She loves him yet.” 

They sat a long time silent. The artist kept 
steadily at work, and the school-girl reconstruct- 
ed a palace from the ruins in hand, She sifted 
her reading on the subject of matrimony, to find 
means with which to work on the minds of this 
separated pair. It should be her mission to bring 
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them together again. At the end of a glory- 
lighted vista she saw them kneeling at her feet 
while she bestowed a benediction. 

The pathetic young man came out of the woods, 
loitered past them again, and returned to the 
beach, 

Then Miss Grannis remembered how late it 
was growing. She rose up and waked her fa- 
ther, who said he had not been so pleased with a 
view since he came to the sea-side. He took off 
his hat to bow when they parted with the artist. 
But his daughter, full of delicate and benevolent 
plans, decided not to ask this lady to the hotel 
immediately: and taking her father’s elbow, 
walked him to the sands. The tide was coming 
in like rows of ramping lions, one row behind an- 
other, to tumble on the beach and dash them- 
selves into it, leaving only the tawny froth that 
had been their manes. There were sail-boats far 
out. Miss Grannis sighed to think how lovely 
this world was, and how briny sweet it smelled, 
while homes were torn up on its surface. 

“Pa,” she exclaimed, “I want you to introduce 
the pathetic young man to me.” 

“ But I don’t know him myself,” objected Mr. 
Grannis. 

“You can know him. And, pa, if he really is 
out of a position, or suffering for money, you can 
start him in the right direction, can’t you ?” 

Mr. Grannis made a cautious pause, shaking 
his head. 

“Tt isn’t just the thing,” he prosed, “for a 
young girl to show so much interest in a young 
man.” 

Yet when they emerged from the rocks, and 
almost ran against the young man in question, 
this cautious father was so precipitate in yield- 
ing to her demand that she colored with vexation. 

He touched his hat, half in apology for run- 
ning so nearly against him, and the pathetic 
young man touched his hat, and they exchanged 
remarks about the roar of the surf. The young 
gentleman asked Mr. Grannis’s opinion as to 
whether a certain vessel coming in was a ship or 
a schooner, speaking the elder gentleman’s name 
in a nicely modulated voice. He was either anx- 
ious to continue with them, or took it for granted 
that they wished him to do so, and introduced 
himself, upon which the amiable old merchant 
presented his daughter, noticing afterward that 
she seemed to take in ill part the very thing she 
had begged him to do. 

As for Miss Grannis, she walked erect, with 
tingling cheeks. The pathetic young man walk- 
ed next to her, and her father had the water side, 
She meant to work a change in the life of this 
young gentleman, and felt chagrined to have the 
least irregularity in their introduction. But of 
course poor pa, always tied up to business, could 
not know the nice requirements of society. 

As they walked, however, her chagrin was 


soothed. Mr. Granger knew several friends of 
her father’s. His behavior toward herself was 
perfect. He glanced at her deferentially, and 


absorbed her society with quiet pleasure, return- 
ing at intervals to his sad abstraction. Miss 
Grannis would have hated him had he ceased to 
be pathetic. 

When they had nearly reached the hotel, she 
vouchsafed him a few remarks. 

“T have just been with a friend of yours,” she 
said. 

Mr. Granger turned his gaze toward her for ex- 
planation. 

“The lady who was sketching. She is a very 
particular friend of yours, I believe.” 

“T never saw her before in my life,” said Mr. 
Granger. 

“You surely are mistaken,” impetuously ex- 
claimed Miss Grannis. 

“Not at all, begging your pardon,” said Mr. 
Granger. 

“ But she said she knew you very well indeed.” 

A look of utter mystification came over the 
gentleman's face. 

“ A case of mistaken identity,” he suggested. 

“And your names are the same—Granger.” 

He looked searchingly at Miss Grannis. 

“Singular coincidence. I certainly can not 
remember having ever met her before. But I 
did not look with particular attention at her.” 

There was a hint of emphasis on “her” : pleas- 
ing, because it was slight, like the suggestion of 
a perfume. Mr. Grannis now took up the con- 
versation, and his daughter left them in the ho- 
tel veranda and went to her own room. 

She told herself that either the pathetic young 
man or the girl-widow in whom she had taken 
such an interest had made false statements. If 
he were not a recreant husband, how could the 
pair be reconciled? Mrs. Granger claimed him 
with such assurance, and he had passed quite near 
enough to be recognized. On the other hand, he 
denied acquaintance even with Mrs. Granger’s 
face, with an air of candid unconcern. It puz- 
zled Miss Grannis so much she could think of no- 
thing but the pathetic young man. She had read 
of twins and of doubles who had to bear the sins 
of those whom they duplicated. What gave him 
that sad look if there was nothing gnawing at 
his heart-strings ? 

She determined to dislike the man: but re- 
flecting that there was no reason why he should 
create so positive a sentiment in her, she deter- 
mined to ignore him. Then she dressed and 
went down to the evening meal with her father, 
and saw the pathetic young man at a distant ta- 
ble, apparently oblivious of her existence. She 
could not help noticing he was the handsomest 
man in the house. Some of the masculine heads 
present retreated at the forehead, monkey-like, or 
were coarse in jaw or basely blunt in nose. 

“| wonder if she really was his wife ?” thought 
Miss Grannis. “I don’t want to see her any 
more while we stay here. It’s a horrible busi- 
ness to be so puzzled about. If they really are 
strangers, how unjust I am to him !” 

There was a dance ending with a German at 
their hotel that evening. Miss Grannis had no 





chaperon: her life had been an independent one, 
and her father knew little about a young girl’s 
requirements. But she had opportunities to dance, 
and one of her opportunities was Mr. Granger. 
He waltzed elegantly, and in this exhilarating 
motion appeared to forget the recent sorrow 
which made him pathetic. Miss Grannis noticed 
his mother, a wiry old lady with white curls, 
watching them with attentive eye. 

“She can’t help seeing we are well matched,” 
thought the young lady. 

It occurred to her now for the first time that 
she might learn the cause of Mr. Granger’s mel- 
ancholy from his mother. The young girl was 
exclusive in her own fashion. She picked out 
people in whom to feel an interest, and ignored 
the rest of the world. During her week’s stay 
she had not lingered amidst the gossip of the 
parlors, and had therefore obtained no informa- 
tion about the people in the hotel except what 
her eyes gave her. But she was certain this 
youngish old lady was Mr. Granger’s mother, be- 
cause he always brought her to table, and exhib- 
ited the most dutiful behavior toward her. 

After the waltz, Miss Grannis walked on the 
veranda with the pathetic young man. It was a 
light night, the moon seeming to walk the ocean 
with a thousand glittering foot-prints, and time 
and scene had their effect on the two young peo- 
ple. Other couples were also promenading. Still, 
Miss Grannis felt an aloneness with the pathetic 
young man, and decided now to sift and classify 

im, 

She said he seemed pensive. 

He turned his luminous eyes toward her, and 
assured her he was always a little pensive when 
extremely satisfied. 

This was a nice though ambiguous beginning. 
But it gave her opportunity to ask if he was al- 
ways satisfied, for his usual expression was sad, 
she thought. 

“Yes,” the pathetic young man replied ; “he 
had as good reason as anybody to congratulate 


himself. Nobody was quite happy.” 
This was rank heresy to Miss Grannis. She 
said it was too dreadful to believe. If people 


could not be very happy, life would be unendur- 
able. 

Mr. Granger said life was pretty prosy at times. 
Folks could jog through it, though, if they weren’t 
in a cramp for money. He considered being in 
a cramp for money the worst thing. 

Miss Grannis secretly decided that he had not 
much soul, or was fearfully cynical. She felt a 
certain hollowness in her pathetic young man, or 
an unsatisfactory flatness, like the taste of squash 
to her palate. Still, he might be veiling his in- 
most nature. 

He sighed a little, and admired her fan. With- 
in-doors were scores of women sitting along the 
wall, and no pathetic young man leaned over 
them pouring the mystic sadness of his eyes into 
their sympathetic countenances. Miss Grannis 
was enjoying herself, when the wiry old lady with 
light curls appeared in the open window, quite 
near enough to put her hand on Mr. Granger's 
arm. 

“Remember your dyspepsia, Harry, my love,” 
she remarked, in what Miss Grannis considered a 
detestable voice, “and how cooling off suddenly 
after exercise affects you.” 

The pathetic young man was suddenly less ex- 
pansive in his manner toward Miss Grannis, and 
replied to the maternal admonition that he would 
take care. Then he introduced the younger lady 
to Mrs. Granger. 

Mrs. Granger was rather acid. She roused a 
belligerent feeling in the girl’s bosom. 

“T don’t think it was very nice,” ruminated 
Miss Grannis, “ to speak about dyspepsia, remind- 
ing people of their stomachs. She must be no 
end of fussy, and not at all like what I should 
picture his mother, I have a great mind to flirt 
with him: it will torment her.” 

Revolving this unfilial plan, she re-entered the 
room with Mr. Granger, and instantly plunged 
among the couples who were executing one of 
those new round dances composed of hippity- 
hops and slides, and during this undignified pas- 
time she saw Mrs. Granger’s eyes still following 
them around the room. 

At the end of that dance her father found her, 
and uttered his usual admonition about early 
hours. 

“Just one more, pa,” decided Miss Grannis. 
“ After the next I'll have plenty of time to get 
my beauty-sleep.” 

“Which you certainly never need,” said the 
pathetic young man, giving her a look that seem- 
ed to melt warmly over her. 

They were moving to také their places for this 
last dance, when he halted with a start, and said, 
despairingly, “ There’s my wife again.” 

So he admitted the fact at last. He was Mrs, 
Granger’s ex-husband, and she must be in the 
room. Miss Grannis swept her eye along the 
wall, and saw the blonde artist chatting with a 
gentleman, but watching her. 

“You appeared to ignore your wife this morn- 
ing,” the young lady said, severely, to the pathetic 
young man. “You told me she was a complete 
stranger to you.” 

“Mr, Granger never ignores his wife,” said a 
voice in front of her. Miss Grannis felt startled 
as she brought her gaze back to the elderly Mrs, 
Granger, again bent on interrupting them. 

“T’m sure I haven’t done anything to her,” 
thought the girl. “ What makes her so disagree- 
able? I'd be pathetic too if I had such a spy of 
a mother.” 

“What did you mean, Harry,” pursued the 
elderly Mrs. Granger, in an astringent tone, “ by 
saying your wife was a complete stranger to you ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the pathetic young 
man, collapsing visibly. 

“ T know about the separation,” said Miss Gran- 
nis, determined not to be put down by this war- 
like old woman, and looking her defiantly in the 
eye. ‘ Why should you want to conceal it ?” 
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The elder lady’s mouth drew inward with a con- 
vulsive twitch. She grew sallower under her 
cosmetics. But putting her hand within the pa- 
thetic young man’s free arm, she spoke with low 
and guarded emphasis : 

“We are not separated yet, and I don’t think 
we shall be—by the most brazen of flirts—while 
my husband knows his own advantage. If you 
will excuse my husband now, we shall have the 
pleasure of wishing you good-night.” 

The elderly Mrs. Granger then moved away 
with her pathetic young man. 

Miss Grannis soon after felt young Mrs. Gran- 
ger take her arm and walk her toward the ve- 
randa. But the girl paused in the hall. 

“T know just what has happened,” said the 
artist, suppressing laughter. ‘They say she is 
as jealous as can be, and makes constant scenes. 
It’s what he deserves for marrying her money.” 

“I thought she was his mother,” said Miss 
Grannis, out of her stupefaction. “How many 
wives has he, pray ?” 

“One only,” replied the artist; “but as she 
is twice his age, and equal in watchfulness to 
twenty, he is most thoroughly wived.” 

“ You said he was your husband.” 

“T told you a fib,” said the blonde artist, with 
charming candor. “I never saw the man before 
this morning. But you were bent on a romance 
for him, so I helped you to one. It might have 
been so, you know. You are inclined to build too 
much on appearances.” 

“T think I am,” said Miss Grannis, holding her 
head higher. 

“Don’t resent my little fiction seriously. I 
did it on the spur of the moment, and came this 
evening almost purposely to confess it, and to 
look after that pathetic young man of yours.” 

“ And you called yourself Mrs. Granger all the 
time!” denounced Miss Grannis, laying her hand 
on the balustrade, while she bent falcon looks 
upon her acquaintance. 

“That’s my name—by the merest coincidence. 
If it had been anything else, you would have 
thought I had returned to my maiden name. But 
you could see for yourself, my dear, what a cozy 
little widow Iam. Nothing pathetic about me. 
I married a man to whom I am indebted for va- 
rious lessons in human nature. He died several 
years ago. Iam to be married again next month, 
and sorrow is not preying upon me at all.” 

Miss Grannis’s head was by this time reared so 
high, and her eyelids drooped so low, that she 
paid languid attention to anything else young 
Mrs. Granger had to say. But after reaching 
the top of the stairs, her progress along the cor- 
ridor became a flight. 

She knocked at her father’s door, and fell tu- 
multuously on the bosom of his dressing-gown. 

“ What's the matter ?” exclaimed the old mer- 
chant, feeling compunction at having left her 
down-stairs while he sought a nap between dances, 

“We must go right away—in the train that 
leaves to-night,” said Miss Grannis, with half a 
sob, crushing her pretty tulle dress upon his knees 
as she made him sit down ata window. “Oh, pa, 
don’t keep me here another hour! Iamall mixed 
up, and everybody is deceptive and horrid!” 

“But I thought you were having the best of 
times, dancing so late. And there was that fat 
young man who looked so melancholy.” 

“Pa,” exclaimed Miss Grannis, holding him 
off with a savage shake, “if I ever see anybody 
again with that far-away sad look in the eyes, I 
shall believe it is dyspepsia. I shall avoid that 
person as a miserable human shell. Now I’m 
going to pack. It’s so comfortable,” she con- 
cluded, leaning her head on his shoulder, “ to 
feel such confidence in a dear old pa to-night. 
But never speak to me about any pathetic young 
man again.” 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
THE KNOLL. 


Txovcn Meade had spoken of The Knoll as a 
castle, it had been only in a metaphorical sense, 
It was as unlike a castle as anything could be, 
nor indeed would it have been easy to find its 
counterpart in any English dwelling-house. In 
some respects it resembled an Indian bungalow, 
being long and low, without any story above the 
ground-floor, and having a veranda running round 
it. It was, however, by no means only a summer 
residence, being so sheltered and shut in on north 
and east by noble trees that it never felt the teeth 
of those mild winters that visit Cornwall. A fall 
of snow was unknown at Trenarvon, though in 
seasons of exceptional severity it was sprinkled 
here and there like an iced April shower, and 
used to remind Maud Medway, as a child, of her 
birthday cake. Maud is no child now, buta very 
beautiful young woman; tall and graceful, with 
such a magnificent harvest of golden brown hair 
that old Mr. Penryn, the Rector of Mogadion, and 
the greatest scholar in those parts, calls her 
“Ceres”; on state occasions, when it is arranged 
in coils like crowns, he has another name for her 
—“the Saxon Princess.” He is free to call her 
what he will, for she looks upon him as a second 
father. Her complexion is fair as a star, her blue 
eyes are intelligent as well as tender; she has the 
beauty without the apathy of the blonde. At the 
same time it must be confessed that she has not 
the liveliness, nor indeed the wit, of her friend 
and present companion Trenna Garston. The 
two girls are a great contrast to one another in 
appearance. Trenna’s complexion, like that of 
her brother, is an olive brown, while her hair and 
eyes are even of a darker hue than his. But her 
face, though full of intelligence, has not the same 





mobility of expression. It is attractive—indeed, 
it is exceedingly striking—but “graver than 
should be for one so young”; the smile that ir- 
radiates Kit’s countenance so often is with her a 
much rarer visitor, though when it comes it takes 
the hearts of men by storm. She was christened 
Trenna from a fancy of her mother’s, who did 
not long survive her birth, after the river that 
flows past Trenarvon into Mogadion Harbor, and 
in some respects she resembles it. It does not 
reflect much sunlight; the shadows of rocks and 
trees fall upon it for miles; its course is swift, 
and occasionally somewhat reckless. Here and 
there it is as deep as ocean. But how lovingly it 
winds and clings to its own banks, and how faith- 
fully, though Trenarvon Moor be alive with 
streams, and every runlet is a river, does it keep 
within its proper channel ! 

The third person of the little company, to whose 
men-folks we have already been introduced, and 
who are now upon their way to join them, is its 
mistress, Maud’s mother. In her you see what 
Maud will grow to, and how she will look a quar- 
ter of a century hence. She will by no means 
have lost her good looks by that time, but they 
will not, of course, be those of youth. Mrs. Med- 
way is calm and stately almost to majesty, but 
without a touch of haughtiness, Her eyes are 
too gentle and tender, her whole expression too 
benignant, to harbor aught of disdain or pride. 
But beneath her placid smile there can be read 
by those who have the eyes for it a deep-rooted sor- 
row, which I trust her daughter’s face may never 
know. 

The three ladies are seated upon the veranda, 
looking out upon the lawn, or rather on the view 
beyond it. It is one that never palls upon the 
eye, or fails to charm it. If The Knoll were near 
to Plymouth, or even Falmouth, it would undoubt- 
edly become a show place; it would have been 
impossible to keep the tourist, and especially the 
landscape-painter who had heard of its surpass- 
ing beauty, out. But as it was, few strangers 
came to Mogadion—an ancient but small and de- 
caying sea-port—and this paradise was compar- 
atively unknown. The trail of that endless ser- 
pent the excursionist would otherwise have been 
over it all. 

The place combined a certain look of fairy- 
land with the loneliness of “ the forest primeval.” 
Only it was a tropical forest. The trees were of 
brilliant hues, and of a kind rarely seen in Eng- 
land ; they made a vista that seemed to reach for 
miles. Far beneath, the landscape was broken 
up into three distances, in which slept three small 
lakes, or rather seemed to sleep, for in reality they 
were in rapid motion, being, in fact, three reach- 
es of the winding Trenna. Beyond the last you 
could see with a good glass another sort. of forest 
than that which surrounded you—the masts of 
shipping which marked the harbor of Mogadion. 
The lawn in front of the house ran down so steep- 
ly that only a small flower bed or two could find 
place in it. In the rainy season—and there was 
a good deal of rain at Trenarvon—they were pe- 
riodically washed away, and had to be built up 
by Giles, the gardener (hence dubbed by the fam- 
ily “ Sisyphus”); but such as they were, they were 
ablaze with blossom, and made a foreground ad- 
mirably in contrast with the slumbrous scene be- 
yond them, 

The garden proper lay to the left, and amply 
atoned for its small dimensions by the rarity as 
well as the luxuriance of its contents. The ex- 
treme mildness of the climate, combined with the 
sheltered character of the place, admitted of the 
cultivation of plants that are seen elsewhere only 
in hot-houses: the camellia, for example, was as 
common as the rose-tree, and wore a score of 
blossoms for the other’s one. Nor should we omit 
to say that, out of the small space at the owner’s 
command, a piece of ground had been levelled 
for lawn tennis, with a due array of net-work to 
the south and west, since if a ball should have 
gone astray that way it would have rolled on, like 
the echoes of the poet, “ forever and forever.” 

It was of this popular game the ladies were 
discoursing at the moment of our introduction to 
them. 

“For my part I should like tennis even better 
than a row on the river,” observed Maud; “ but 
then it is so bad for Mark.” 

“You mean that not playing tennis is so bad 
for Mark,” said Trenna, with a sly smile. 

“Well, yes, I do. It is difficult to make him 
take any exercise, and your father says exercise 
is so necessary to him, As for his taking a 
racket, he would as soon take the hand of some 
strange young lady—I can’t say anything strong- 
er than that for him in the way of antipathy— 
and nothing pleases him better than to see us 
deep in the game, which gives him an excuse for 
burying himself in his books. Now if we put 
him in the big boat, he can hardly sit in the stern 
with mamma and see you row, Trenna.” 

“But I have not the least objection to taking 
an oar if Mark is lazy,” observed the young lady 
thus alluded to. 

“T know that, my dear. You are a first-rate 
oarswoman, and are only too well aware of the 
fact. Rowing, I have observed, is your only van- 
ity ; I suppose it’s the feather.” 

“You should not say Mark is lazy, dear Tren- 
na,” put in that gentleman’s mother, in a tone of 
gentle reproof. “I only wish he was a little less 
diligent.” 

“Oh, I did not mean lazy in that sense, my 
dear Mrs. Medway,” said Trenna, with great grav- 
ity; “I only put it in a hypothetical way, remem- 
ber, but I should have said indolent.” 

““My poor Mark is not indolent,” sighed Mrs. 
Medway, with a shake of her stately head. 

The two girls interchanged a furtive smile. 
Mark’s delicacy and ailments were the most fa- 
vorite topic of his mother’s save one—his perfec- 
tions. “Mr. Penryn tells me,” she continued, 
“that his learning for his time of life is some- 
thing marvellous. Greek and Latin he mastered 





with the consummate ease with which a hunter 





takes a fence in his stride— What are you 
laughing at, Maud ?” 

“ Only at the metaphor, dear mother. At Mark, 
of all men, being compared to a hunter.” 

“The expression was Mr. Penryn’s, my dear, 
not mine,” continued Mrs. Medway, reprovingly. 
“ He said Greek and Latin were mere child’s play 
to your brother, while of archeology and antiq- 
uities, which are his favorite studies, he already 
knows more than any man in Cornwall.” 

“‘ Except the Rector himself,” observed Trenna, 
with a certain dryness, which to a more observ- 
ant ear might have suggested that the Rector was 
no favorite with her. 

“Well, of course, except Mr. Penryn,” return- 
ed Mrs. Medway. “ He has had forty years’ start 
of Mark, remember.” 

“Of course he has,” interposed Maud, smiling. 
“Trenna knows that very well. Don’t you see 
she is only teasing you, my dear mother ?” 

At this Trenna burst out laughing—if a sound 
sa low and musical as the joy note of a bird could 
be called laughter, and rose and kissed her host- 
ess. 
“You are a very naughty girl,” said the elder 
lady, returning her embrace affectionately never- 
theless, “ but I do assure you dear Mark’s case 1s 
no laughing matter. I am told, though not by 
him, and it is a dead secret, that Mark is writing 
a book: think, my dear, of any one writing a 
book at one-and-twenty !” 

“ What is it about, my dear Mrs. Medway 2” in- 
quired Trenna. “Not on field-sports—not a 
*Hand-book on Tennis’ ?” 

“ Hand-book of fiddlesticks,” returned the elder 
lady, with indignation. ‘Do you suppose Mark 
would stoop to anything so puerile? It is to be” 
—here she sunk her voice—“ a County History, 
in quarto.” 

“Come, that’s charming,” exclaimed Trenna, 
clapping her little hands; “I never know what 
to buy upon a journey. What a nice book it 
will be to read upon the railway!” 

“Tt will be a nice book to read anywhere,” pur- 
sued her hostess, unconscious of the satire; “I 
have no doubt of that: but think of the labor and 
study involved in such an undertaking! With 
most people, Mr. Penryn says, jf would take a 
lifetime.” 

“Oh, Mr. Penryn himself was your informant, 
was he, mamma ?” cried Maud. 

“TI didn’t mean to Tet it out, my dears,” said 
Mrs. Medway, naively, “ but it must go no further ; 
it has been a dead secret all along.” 

“And when did you first hear of it yourself, 
mamma ?” 

“Mr. Penryn told me, my dear, this very morn- 
ing.” 

At this there was another interchange of smiles 
between the girls; but they were tender smiles, 
very different from those which are evoked by 
scorn, A mother’s weakness for her boy was 
not a subject to excite ridicule in either of them, 
while jealousy to Maud was an unknown passion. 
Besides, it was really true that Mark studied too 
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much, and was given to indulge in dreams and 
phantasies, the result of old-world reading; and 


that Dr. Meade had recommended change—a 
thing for which the unconscious subject of his 
advice had a greater distaste than even for phys- 
ical exertion. 

“ With this book on his mind,”’ continued Mrs. 
Medway, “it is more than ever necessary that 
Mark should bestir himself; and I am so delight- 
ed that Frank and Kit enticed him up to the Cas- 
tle to-day.” 

“You should rather say, mamma, that the idea 
of meeting the general’s daughters frightened 
him from home.” 

“ Yes, it is extraordinary how little Mark cares 
for ladies’ society—unless, indeed, they are old 
friends,” said Mrs. Medway, with a mechanical 
but thoughtful glance toward Trenna. “ But in 
this case liking had more to do with it than shy- 
ness; I believe Kit could persuade him to go 
anywhere.” 

“ My brother is very fond of Mark,” said Tren- 
na, with a flush of pleasure. “I do assure you 
I feel sometimes downright jealous of him.” 

Mrs. Medway smiled with gentle pity, as though 
she would have said, “and no wonder.” “ Every- 
body loves Mark,” she contiued, simply, “ but 
Kit best of all. That is why {like Kit so much.” 

“Well, really, mamma,” said Maud, remon- 
stratingly, “I do hope you like Kit a little for his 
own sake.” 

“] do—I do, my dear; what made you think 
I didn’t? And there’s dear Frank too,” 

“Yes; I am sure Mark is most fortunate in 
his friends,” said Maud. 

“Good attracts good,” observed Mrs. Medway, 
didactically. 

“ And the greater the less,” put in Trenna, slyly. 

“Just so, my dear. No one would think of 
comparing—that is, I mean,” said the elder lady, 
catching a glance of horror in her daughter’s 
face—‘ all comparisons are odious. Why, dear 
me,” she exclaimed, delightedly, “there he is !” 

The three young men had made their appear- 
ance simultaneously, but Mrs. Medway had only 
eyes for one of them; or rather, as mathemati- 
cians do with figures in the ninth and tenth places 
of decimals, she had “ neglected” the other two 
as being by comparison of no consequence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FAMILY BARGE. 


Tue little party had met before at the break- 
fast table at The Knoll; Trenna was a temporary 
visitor there, and her brother and Frank Meade 
had rowed up thither in a skiff from Mogadion 
that morning, so there were no formal “ Good- 
days” and “ How-d’ye-do’s” to be exchanged. 

“Has the general and his aides-de-camp really 
gone ?” inquired Mark, apprehensively. “ Kit 
thought that the hoisting of the flag might be a 
mere ruse de guerre, and that we should find the 


enemy still in possession of the fortress, while 
Frank opined that the ladies couldn’t get on 
without us any longer, and had signaled ‘ Come’ 
in desperation.” 

“What conceit!” exclaimed Trenna. 

“What suspicion of duplicity!” added Maud. 
“That idea of Kit’s could never have occurred to 
any person of rectitude.” 

“T am not good, I know,” whimpered Kit, piti- 
fully. “Iam only beautiful.” 

At this there was a roar of laughter, not at the 
speaker, but at poor Maud, who, when very young 
and under reproof, was reported by tradition to 
have made this very observation. Some foolish 
nurse had flattered her childish vanity, and on 
being taken to task for some naughtiness, she had 
defended herself in this illogical manner. 

“Tt is a great shame,” said Mrs. Medway, “ to 
call to mind Maud’s little weaknesses when she 
has so long outgrown them.” 

“Yes,” assented Kit, with a roguish smile, 
“when she is no longer beautiful, but accom- 
plished.” 

“Mark,” cried his sister, with mock vehe- 
mence, “ why do you not defend me against this 
wicked man, instead of grinning at his imper- 
tinences ?” 

“ Kit would have his joke, my dear, even upon 
the scaffold,” said Mark, with his eyes shut, as 
his custom was when greatly tickled. 

“We shall see,” said Maud, with significance. 

“A hit, a palpable hit!” cried Frank, clapping 
his hands. ‘* Maud had you there, Garston.” 

“Thank you, Frank; you were always my 
friend,” said Maud, gratefully. 

“*Short, not Codlin,’” quoted Kit. “Oh, I 
know I’m nowhere in comparison with Frank.” 

The speech, of course, was a playful one; still 
there was a tinge of bitterness in it that did not 
escape the ear. If he expected a disclaimer from 
the person addressed, he was disappointed, but her 
fair face flushed from brow to chin. Trenna, too, 
flashed a covert glance at Maud, as if to say, 

“Why don’t you speax a word of comfort to 
poor Kit?” and when there was no reply, her 
brow grew dark and troubled. 

“ And now,” said Mark, breaking in upon the 
silence with pretended enthusiasm, “ where are 
our rackets and our tennis balls ?” 

The exclamation was most opportune, and 
touched the spring of mirth in the whole party; 
for, as all were well aware, Mark had no racket, 
and never played. 

“You lazy boy,” cried Maud, indignantly, “ we 
are not going to play tennis at all this afternoon, 
and you know it. You gentlemen are going to 
row us ladies down the river.” 

“ But Trenna is so fond of rowing,” said Mark, 
pathetically, “and the boat will be so much light- 
er without me.” 

“You are going to row, Mark,” said the young 
lady thus alluded to, in an authoritative tone. 
“Frank and you are going to row Mrs. Medway 
and myself in the family barge, and Kit will take 
Maud in the skiff.” 

“*My dear mother,” appealed Mark, plaintively, 
“is this young lady mistress of the house, or are 
you? Do pray assert yourself.” 

“My dear boy, I think Trenna is quite right,” 
returned Mrs. Medway, gravely. “The arrange- 
ment she proposes is just as it should be.” 

As a matter of fact, it was the one most agree- 
able to all parties, though in pressing it Trenna 
had only thought of one person—her brother. She 
was devoted to Kit’s interests—nay, more (let us 
not say worse), she was bent upon promoting the 
gratification of his wishes, even when it was not 
always to his advantage that they should be ful- 
filled. To her, though she was but his sister, 
Kit was what Mark was to his mother—the apple 
of her eye, and not to be thwarted or crossed by 
any obstacle it was in her power to remove. 
Some people said that Trenna spoiled her bro- 
ther; but no one accused Mrs. Medway of spoil- 
ing Mark: they only said she “indulged” him; 
but the treatment adopted in each case was the 
same. The difference lay in the subjects of it. 

The descent to the river was made through the 
garden, and the beautiful wilderness that lay be- 

neath it. Every one of the party had been that 
way scores of times, yet its charms always evoked 
new admiration. 

“ When I leave your house, Mrs. Medway,” said 
Kit, as they were crossing the little rustic bridge 
above the little pool, from which the best view in 
The Knoll grounds was perhaps to be obtained, 
“it always seems to me like quitting paradise.” 

“And what is the worst part of it,” grumbled 
Mark, “ to undergo the curse of labor.” 

For the path led to the boat-house. 

The barge, as Trenna had called the Medways’ 
boat—though, indeed, it was but a light pair-oar 
—lay moored there, beside the little skiff in which 
the two young men had come. 

The former was got ready first. Mrs. Medway 
and Trenna placed themselves on the cushioned 
seat, in spite of Mark’s last appeal. “Are you 
sure, my dear Trenna, you would not prefer to 
take an oar?” Frank, it is needless to say, pull- 
ed stroke and his friend bow. 

“We shall overtake you before you round the 
Point,” said Kit, as he pushed them off, and pro- 
ceeded with deliberate solicitude to arrange 
Maud’s cushions for her in the skiff. 

“Don’t you be so sure of that,” were Frank’s 
parting words; “ Mark is a tiger at rowing.” 

However Meade might have exaggerated his 
friend’s prowess with the oar, he could scarcely 
have exaggerated his own. Though his weight 
was of course considerable, his strength and skill 
amply compensated for it, and indeed made but 
little of the whole freight. 

“T don’t want you to exert yourself, my dear 
fellow,” he said to his companion—(“ I won’t,” in- 
terpolated Mark )—“ but only keep time and don’t 
catch crabs, and Kit shall never come near us.” 

It was really a fine sight to see that handsome 
giant settle to his work after this exordium. He 
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never seemed to put forth his full powers. There 
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was hardly a trace of effort, but every time his 
oar blades touched the water (for each had a pair 
of sculls) the boat seemed to fly before them as 
the swallow skims. 

“I wish I could see Mark put his back in it, as 
Mr. Penryn calls it, as Frank does,’ murmured 
Mrs, Medway to her companion. 

On the river every whisper is heard. 

“ Back init,” echoed Mark, despairingly. “Isee 
more of Frank’s back than you do; his muscles 
are going like the hammers in the piano when 
you lift up the lid. It is most curious, but no 
mother cou/d wish her son’s back to be like that, 
surely, There, he’s broken down at last,” for 
Meade with laughter. “Phew! 
that’s charming, now one has time to breathe.” 

The tide was still with them, though almost on 
the turn, and though the oars were out of water, 
the boat still sped on like an arrow. To see 
Frank's smiling face was a treat to anybody, and 
since his mirth had been evoked by her son's 
drollery, Mrs. Medway especially enjoyed it. 
Trenna, too, seemed to regard it with greater 
pleasure than she generally allowed herself to 
exhibit. 


was overcome 


“ There’s nothing,” says a great writer, “ which 
evokes the admiration of women more than the 
manifestation of great physical strength in one 
of the other sex ;” nor is this far from the truth, 
for there “he is rich where she is poor,” and his 
“unlikeliness fits her own” with most complete 
It fills her with that sense of protection 
which, to the true woman, is, after all, one of his 
chiefest charms, whether she herself stand in 
need of it or not. Trenna Garston stood in no 
such need. She possessed a physical vigor very 
rare in one of her sex, and a spirit of independence 
rarer. But did not withhold her natural 
tribute of admiration, and Meade, though he was 
far from recognizing it for what it was, perceived 
at least that Trenna was well pleased. He had 
seldom seen her smile so kindly on him; had 
doubted, indeed, whether she ever did so smile. 

The truth was, Trenna was somewhat jealous 
of him upon her brother’s account ; she resented 
his familiarity with the family at The Knoll as a 
sort of infringement of Kit’s copyright of friend- 
ship with them, but at this moment, when Kit 
was where he would be—alone with Maud—this 
feeling of antagonism was in abeyance, and she 
could regard him with fairness, 

As for Meade, he was no exception to the rule 
that there is no occasion when a man is not pre- 
pared to regard a pretty woman who shows the 
slightest kindness for him with favor. The situ- 
ation and its surroundings—the calmness of the 
summer evening, the monotone of the rushing 
river, and the beauty of its full-foliaged banks— 
were all propitious to the tender passion, Frank 
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YOU BEFORE YOU ROUND 


had. often admired Trenna before—no anchorite 
could have done otherwise, and Frank was no 
anchorite—but never had she looked to him so 
beautiful; her spiritvelle face, as it hung dreami- 
ly over the clear stream, and was mirrored there, 
might have belonged, he fancied, to some Undine; 
her fair form, as it reclined upon the scarlet cush- 
ion, was the very embodiment of grace. On or- 
dinary occasions she spoke to him but rarely ; her 
attitude toward him was that of one who keeps 
an armed truce; but on this occasion she con- 
versed with him freely, and her voice was music 
in his ears. 

Had she bared her heart he would have read 
some things there that would have astonished 
him, but he would have found inscribed upon it 
both liking and respect for him. For the first 
time he read the former in her face. In her 
words too there was liking. It was not what she 
said, but the manner in which she said it, which 
implied this ; though, indeed, she might have said 
the softest things, had she so pleased, with as lit- 
tle reserve as though they were alone, since when 
her son was present Mrs. Medway had neither 
ears nor eyes for others. It was an afternoon 
that Meade would not have easily forgotten even 
had there been nothing else—and it was fated 
there should be much—to fix it in his memory. 

As the river broadened, and they emerged from 
its loneliness and comparative quiet into Mogadi- 
on Harbor, with its crowd and stir, it seemed to 
the young man, though his thews and sinews had 
been busy throughout the voyage, that he was 
awakening from some rapturous dream to com- 
mon life. 

Their intention was to take an evening meal 
with Trenna’s father, after which the little party, 
except Frank and Kit, were to return by carriage 
to The Knoll. As the repast, however, was to be 
a cold one, there was no need for punctuality, and 
at the landing-place stood Dr. Meade, on hospita- 
ble thoughts intent. 

“ My dear Mrs. Medway,” he said, “I have just 
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seen Garston, and he will not be home for half | 


an hour at earliest. A patient of mine, who has 
not that confidence in my skill which you have, 
has sent for him all in a hurry to make his will, 
so I have undertaken to be your host in the mean 
time.” 

‘Now, my dear Doctor, is it true ?” replied Mrs. 
Medway, doubtfully. ‘“ You know you once made 
us lunch with you instead of Mr. Penryn under 
false pretenses.” 

“T beg your pardon, my dear madam, I only 
took it for granted that the Rector would have 
been occupied in the performance of a certain 
duty, which, as it turned out, he grossly neglect- 
That he should have sent his curate instead 
of going in person to marry the Mayor’s daugh- 
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THE POINT,’ SAID KIT, AS HE PUSHED THEM OFF.” 


ter was so unlike a man with any regard to his 
own interests that I said boldly for him, as a man 
should do for an absent friend whom he respect- 
ed, ‘ Penryn is engaged elsewhere to-day.’ ” 

“But then he wasn’t, you know,” argued Mrs. 
Medway, “and it made him exceedingly angry.” 

“Tt did, I allow; but that arose from the con- 
sciousness of a duty unfulfilled. He was in real- 
ity annoyed with himself, and not with me, and it 
did him morally a world of good. But as to Gar- 
ston, he is an attorney—begging Miss Trenna’s 
pardon (to whom I kiss my hand), but the truth 
must be told at all hazards—and you may be cer- 
tain I wouldn’t run the risk of offending him. 
No; you must really look in upon us, and take a 
cup of tea. After such exertions as I see your 
son has been making, my dear Mrs. Medway, some 
immediate refreshment is essential to restore his 
drooping energies.” 

Dr. Meade, it will be seen, was a wag; he was 
also one of that class which are now only to be 
found in out-of-the-way country districts—a char- 
acter, 

Rubicund, massive, imperious, he was a man 
who held his own, and got his own way more than 
many a county magnate. The belief in his skill 
was universal, and so deep-seated that it doubled 
his professional usefulness. It had often hap- 
pened when a drooping patient had said, “I shall 
die,” that this man’s confident “ No, you won't,” 
had done more to save him than his medivines, 
and this masterful spirit, which he carried into 
all his actions, made most of them victories. The 
Doctor’s hand was as open as his heart,and the 
poor idolized him; but his manner, so far from 
being of that smooth oleaginous sort affected by 
some very successful members of his profession, 
was often brusque, and sometimes tart. This 
made him, with some persons, unpopular. It did 
not suit the fastidious taste of the Rev. Brooklyn 
Penryn, Rector of Mogadion, for example, and 
would have hindered his appreciation of the good 
Doctor even if that cireumstance of his having 
seduced his favorite guests on a certain occasion 
from his luncheon table had never occurred. As 
it was, the Rector shrank from the Doctor's so- 
ciety, and spoke of him confidentially as “ the 
Savage.” 

Whether savage or not, he had the rude virtue 
of hospitality in perfection. Dr. Meade’s small 
but comfortable house stood almost for “ home” 
in the eyes of many a country neighbor whenev- 
er he visited the little sea-port. There was al- 
ways simple but savory fare to be found there at 
mid-day for all friends round Mogadion—“ a knife 
and fork,” as the host himself modestly express- 
ed it, for everybody, “and a hearty welcome.” 
“The Cote,” or “ Dovecote,” as it was called, 
from the pigeons that strutted about it, inside 


and out, stood a hundred feet or so back from 
the narrow winding roadway that formed the high 
street of Mogadion, and the old-fashioned garden 
that occupied the space between gladdened every 
passer-by with its sweetness and beauty. 

The box-trees with which it was interspersed 
gave it the only formality it possessed, and though 
it could boast of none of the rare floral beauties 
that made the garden at The Knoll so attractive, 
in perfume and splendor it eclipsed it quite. 
There was no house opposite The Cote, which 
would have commanded an uninterrupted view of 
the Bay but for the presence of a shipping quay, 
where from time to time vessels of considerable 
burden would receive or discharge cargoes. Even 
during those operations, however, themselves both 
interesting and picturesque, the outlook from the 
house was by no means shut out, and even ac- 
quired a certain quaintness from the masts and 
spars that intersected it. 

At the door of The Cote stood Rachel Deeds, 
the Doctor’s housekeeper, whose smile and courte- 
sies, unlike the master’s welcome, were by no 
means given to everybody: in the present case, 
however, the visitors were received with all the 
honor it was in her power to bestow. Mrs. Med- 
way was a great favorite of hers, and Mrs. Deeds’s 
daughter, Lucy, was in service at The Knoll as 
Miss Maud’s own maid, 

“T know whom you are looking for, Rachel,” 
smiled Mrs. Medway; “but Maud will be here 
presently; she is coming after us in the skiff 
with Mr. Christopher.” 

It was curious that up to the mention of that 





| young gentleman’s name old Rachel had taken 


no notice of Trenna, whose presence she now ac- 
knowledged, not without a certain stiffness. Yet 
her son Abel Deeds was Mr. Garston senior’s man- 
servant, and the young lady in question was al- 
most as well known to her as Miss Maud. 

But the fact was, Mrs. Deeds not only claimed 
to have her likes and dislikes, but showed them. 
The pleasure that lit up her face at the sight of 
her young master was proof enough of this, and 
indeed, though the old man loved his son better 
than all the world, himself inchided, he was less 
demonstrative of his affection for him than was 
his housekeeper. A nod and a cheerful “ Well, 
my boy,” was all that the Doctor had vouchsafed 
to Frank on this occasion, though they had not 
met before that day; and Frank’s “ How are you, 
sir?” in reply, might have been thought formal by 
those who did not know the deep affection that 
existed between them. It is not in words, how- 
ever, that love and reverence dwell, notwithstand- 
ing that so large a majority of the human race, 
not excepting the divines, would persuade us to 
the contrary. 

(To BE OONTINUFD.] 
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“BEAUTIES OF THE DEEP.” 


From tHe Picture spy Arrucr Hopkiys. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Watnort Catsvur (No, 2).—Prepare the walnuts as if 
for pickle ; then pound them in a marble or iron mor- 
tar, and boil them with vinegar, garlic, and spices to 
your taste. Use an iron pot in preparing both pickle 
and catsup from walnuts, because it makes them of a 
deeper color. Strain and bottle for nse. Put away 
the pounded walnuts that you have left, in a jar cov- 
ered with vinegar; it furnishes an excellent addition 
to stews, fish sauce, etc. Walnuts, one quart; vine- 
gar, two quarts; sugar, a quarter of a pound (more if 
you like it sweet); cloves of garlic, half a pint; 
horse-radish, one table-spoonful; black pepper, one 
tea-epoonful; red pepper, half a tea-spoonful. 

Jews’ Caxes.—To one pint of flour put four ounces 
of brown sugar, a little nutmeg, and lemon-peel, or 
mace or cinnamon. Mix it up with the yolk of an 
egg. Roll it thin, and cut into shapes. Just as they 
are to be put into the oven throw a little pounded 
white sugar over them (not pounded very fine). The 
brown sugar must be rolled fine and smooth with the 
rolling-pin before it is mixed with the flour. 

Morasses Cakrs.—To one quart of molasses add one 
tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in half a tea-cupful of 
buttermilk or sour cream. Let the molasses get warm, 
then stir in the soda and buttermilk. Two table-spoon- 
fuls of ground ginger. Any seasoning you prefer. 
This quantity will make up about a half-gallon of 
flour. Work in ten ounces of lard, or butter and lard 
mixed. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
Dr. Cuas. T. Mrrouxit, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: 

“I think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous 

energy.” —[{Adv.} 








PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 


kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price, Postage stamps taken. Joun Perri, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{_Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMEN'S. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Covoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


woes used in the Advertising Columns of 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January Ist, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed | by August Ist of this year, 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 






















k The remarkable success 
aa ‘of this charming article of 
’ adornment is due to the con- 
SG, venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
Flute mecessity to those who have 
Y lost a portion of their once abundant 
_ bair—or to those who wish to look 

oung—Whose foreheads are high— 
nat whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
« made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
out of wave. One grand feature, 
ithey have no false, wig-like appearaice, 
seen nin all other wayes and crimps—while 


Gray, extra) Also. the most eb 

prime se Ag F de goods can a 
ty. member, 

ar toy tiendauariers, 32 EAST 14th ST., N. Y.3 
. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for lllus- 

trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 


oa ADEE 


You all know what causes con- 
fusion PF tae work-baskets, and 
how injurious biting off thread is 
to your teeth. This Patent Spool 
Attachment prevents unwinding 
and cuts the thread. Adjustabie 
to the various size spools. Orna- 
meatal, and will last years. Sold 
by Fancy and Dry Goods Stores, 
or sent by mail, postage paid, upon 
receipt of price, 20c. liberal 
discount to Agents and the trade. 


SHADDLE & WILLIAMS, 
No.7 Warren Street, New York. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City, Catalogue free. 












BEATIY'S Organs, ‘ % stops, $90. Pianos, $207. 00. 
peters running day and night. Catalogue 
dress Daniel F. Beatty, Washingten, N. J. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
15c. box “* BROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, roac ‘es, rats, mice, &c. 











INFLAMMATIONS, HEMORRHAGES. 






SUN BURNS, BURNS, 

CHAFINGS, SCALDS, 

GUN-SHOT BRUISES, 
WOUNDS, PILES, 

SORE EYES, INSECT BITES, 

FACEACHE, FEMALE 

TOOTHACHE, COMPLAINTS, 
&e. &e. 


THE ATTENTION OF 


Tourists and Travelers 


Is especially directed to the importance of providing 
themeelves with a supply of POND'S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &c. 


CAUTION.— PON D'S EXTRACT has been 
imitated. The genuine has the words ** POND°S 
EXTRACT ®? blown in the glasa, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other 
is genuine. Always insist on having PON D®S EX- 
TRACT. Take no other preparation. It is never 
sold in bulk, or by measure, 


t#” Our New Pameucet, wirn History or ove 
Prerarations, sent FREE ON aprPLioation TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th St., NEW YORK. 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE 


The only device of 
the kind thathasstood 
the test of years and 
given entire and per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Over 75,000 now in 
use, and growing in 
favor wherever intro- 
duced. Does every de- 
scription of domestic 
work. Indispensable 
for summer use. Di- 
»nlomas granted at six 
tate Fairs, and Spe- 
> cial Commendatory 
Letter bestowed at At- 






lanta Cotton Exposi- 
tion. Send for illustrated circular and price-list. Spe- 
cial inducements to Agents in unoccupied territory. 
Address HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
159° and 161 Seneca . Street, Cleveland, 0. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A a and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
e-e<4 acien de 1'* Classe 
je la Facnité de Paris. 
75 cents” the b 


ai, rue Rambutean, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
‘> Druggists. 
OX. 


; ‘ 
Without the Perfection. With the Perfection. 
Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the gennine article they should call at 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons, 
Curls, &c., all of the finest quality of human bair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 

from the celebrated Parfumerie “* Capitol” Paris. 

A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 

*- for descriptive Catz alogue. 








For House Cleanin 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives,@lass,China Ware, Oil- Oil-cloths, &e. 


N OTHING NEWER than Storks an and Cc at-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
bat something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents ft for or Catalogue. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only pwc ae | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


.—Saves Time, ae. and Money 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
<r. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. 

Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 
and $1 per box. 

My COMPL EXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
so highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
Complete. Beware of imitations. 


Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. F. Marshall's ADONINE. for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. 
box. 


No leaden’ hue or reddish tint. 
Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health, The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequalied for convenience and 
{ comfort, improving the looks of 
young and old charmingly. 


L Shaw's Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the head 
without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York; 
and at SARATOGA for the season, 
Grand Union Hotel Block, Store No. 18, 
third door from Washington St. 


$1.50 per 








Your attention having —_ saw seat to the merits of 





we pate now baie : HAVE YOU TRIED IT?¢ 
It is the BEST and QUICKEST 


CLEANER AND POLISHER IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVERWARE, 
PLATE-GLASS AND SHOW-CASES, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
laid FOR S ALB EVERY WHBRE. “ea 





No pleasanter guide to the White Mountains 
can be imagined.—N. Y Times. 


Tourist’s Edition 


OF 


THE HEART 


OF THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS: 


THEIR LEGEND AND SCENERY. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 


Author of “Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 


With Illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson. 
WITH MAPS, ITINERARY, AND INDEX. 


Large 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00. 





His work covers the whole White Mountain region, 
and tells about it all that is worth knowing. Bright 
in its descriptive parts it will be found exceptionally 
entertaining to read, while at the same time with all 
its practical information in regard to routes, methods 
of travel, distances, and other important particulars, 
it becomes quite the vade-mecuim of the White Moun- 
tains.—Boston Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on b vennipt of the price. 








N.H. ROLLING CHAIR Co. New Haven, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BRO’ THERS. 
fort he ne new comic 
ASE-BALL.” 


ALK ‘Sena five 8c. stam 
CARDS set of cards, ** B 
WHITING, 50 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 

















THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE 


Non-Explosive 
OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze Inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
pury Davy Safety cha for use 
in mines, thus making it A 
lutely Non- 

Willa net smoke when piace” ia 
a draug' rvoir finished in 
imitation o Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882 Stove has improved 
Bake Oven, Stoan’s Hincep 
> Cuiney Fronts, and many other 

valuable improvements, SEND 

OR CATALOG 









Licensed Under 
Mitchell Patent, 


IF YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1gut Wonpers OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 
The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 

45 Summer St., Boston. 100 Beekman St., N. Y. F 
% Lake St., » Chicago. Brwek 1S, EeFourteenth Bt.. N. -¥. 


ANNE. 


A NOVEL. 
By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


It proves the author's right to stand without ques- 
tion at the head of American women novelists.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 

A strong, fresh, vigorous story, American im scene, 
people, and tone. * * * Few novels contain more 
striking incidents.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 

A rich contribution to American fiction.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N.Y 

The publication of a book like Miss Woolson’s 
“Anne” is really a literary event. * * * The plot is 
carefully studied, and is worked out with an honest 
patience and a conscientious faithfulness in details 
which merit the name of genius.—Dial, Chicago. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 

A very vigorous story. * * * Anne is very well 
drawn, and is an attractive study. — Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 

A book which has excited more interest and expec- 
tation during its appearance in serial form than any 
American novel published for years. * * * “Anne” is 
a work of real power, its characters are painted with 
a master hand; its literary style calls for the warm- 
est praise; and the story has pre-eminently that 
sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of what 
may be called the novel of domestic life.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 






























For Sale by all Seorten Machine aorete 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine. 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. pe Siz cord thread and one 

box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., xiv Youn 


PARFUMERIE 

CAPITOL PARIS. 
Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beantiful liquid for the face—cool, 
transparent, beneficial,and beautify- 
ing—$1 per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $i per box. Extrait de 
Rose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance—indelible—#1 per bottle. De= 
a. pilatory, removes superfluous 
TRADE-MARK hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$1 
per bottle. Eau deQ e, removes dandruff, and 
romotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 
tau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 perbotie. Brillant , 2 real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, T5c. and 
$1 per bottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn 

shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—no hair dye—$1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and fancy goods stores, for it, 
or address A. SIMONSON, 34 E. Lith St., N. ¥., Sole 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Agent for U.S. 
LADIES ACTS TALK! _ 
ECOMMENDATIONS 
es oF yyaptes WHO HAVE USED 





M'I'd by NoveltyCorsetWorks,212-232°7. 26th St.,N.Y., 
M. C » Proprietor, 


HAVE INCREASED.ITS SALE TWO-FOLD. 





1T I8 NEW W ANY ENTION, 
and being a woven cor: containing 
100 es woven os in the 1y of the corset, 
retains its sha andes r. pit re nces, at 
the reas e time yielding fo nee a. 


will find it to ng foal cae interest to 
ha his 


Corse 
For sale by all dealers fn the Uni ted States. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on on receipt of PRICE, $1.50. 











NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss 5 We RY HUNTINGDON, 

0, Box 1654, New York. 


40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


ed COLLECTORS. —A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR 


Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underclothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d &t., 


NEW YORK. 





j E weal be pleased to have strangers » and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Squi ire, New, York. 





Books 246 Cts Bach 


We have just published, in neat pamphiet form, ronal 
Miustrated and printed from large clear type on fine pape: 
Valuable @ by ten of the greatest authors in tbe aoe 
all of which we will send by mail post-paid to any address upon 
receipt of Only 25 Cents iu postage stamps. Each book is 
complete and unabridged, and in cloth bound form they would 
cost at least one dollar each. The titles are as follows : i. vr he 
Lady of the Lak 
2. Grimm’s Fairy 


the best collec: 
rat @ novel, 
ayiwin’® 





runtera. a novel, by 
® novel, by the author of ** Dora Thorne ;” 8. Valerie’s Fate, 
a novel, by Mrs. Alexander; 9. Sister Rose, a novel, by Wil kie 
Collins; 10. Anne, « novel, by Mrs. Henry Wood. Remember, 
‘We will send all the above books by mail, age paid, upon receipt 
of only Twenty-five cents in postage stam Was there ever such 
achance for getting so much for so little money before? Twenty- 
five cents invested in these books now will furnish enjoyment for 
the whole family for months to come, to say nothing of the pooh 
able information you will derive from theni. Just think of ttm 
jaluable Booke for 26 Cents! Don't miss the 
chance! Send for them, and if you can conscientiously say that 
you are not perfectly satisfied, we will refund your money and 
Imake you a present of them! Not less than the entire list of ten 
will be sold. For 81.00 we will send Five Sets of the ten 
books; therefore by showing this advertisement and getting four 
of your neighbors to buy one set each, you can get your own books 
As to our reliability, we refer to any newspaper publisher 
Hs New York, and to the Commercial Agencies, as we have be 
long established and are well-known. Address, 


* M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, Rewterk. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


PROPACH BROS. notzane 2%. | 


System of Dress Cutting by the Indicator. Their own in- 
vention. It never fails to give entire satisfaction. Can 
be easily taught by mail as well as in our establish- 
ment. Se end for circular. _ Agents wanted every where, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ vewhesdedchues $4 00 
BEARPERG Wises cass occ cccccsccecces 4 00 
TIARPER'S DARA ivi cvsdees oss... 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named .............66 seecces 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...............+- 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *************" . | 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE L orm m 

One Year G2 Numbers)..............c0c000 » 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States | 


or Canada. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Fall list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Broruers. 





B@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 








$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SUMMER STYLES. 


A. SUITS anp MANTLES. 
oc - 

ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
“CO FANCY GOODS. 





SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 0 


DOMESTICS. 95 O_Unprewear. 
rg Ww w 

LINENS. 0 O LACES 

O O 
git ONES ; 
0 Ge. 
0 
x x 





Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth Ste, 
New York City. i 


JONES 


© Curvery. 
-* 





LAWNS. 0 
_ 0 
SHOES. OO 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 Oo 
0 a) 
FURNITURE, O_A 
c = 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. \/ILOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 
Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
5) in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
GEO. I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. 
$1 Outtit free. 


OCROCKERY. 
* GLASSWARE. 


CSi.ver-PLatrep Wake. 


postpaid. 


Costly | 
Address Trur & Co. *Augusta,Maine. | 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO.’S FLUTING MACHINES, 


Styled ** CROWN,” “ORIGINAL KNOX,” © AMLERICAN,” * EAGLE 
ARE SOLD at ALL the LEADING a — and HOUSEFURNISHING STORES. 
- 


a oan 
Their chief merits are: Superior Workmanship; Racnitiinns be Rolls Without Compressing 
Spring; Non-liability of Cutting the Material; Greatest Capacity for all Kinds of Work. 





EB. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


DRY 5000: 


BY MAIEIZ! 


OVER bee oe ME Ry oF Ad | Ivy 








All bought for cash, and sold t t lowest city pri- | 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hoe- 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 

raps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish. | 
ing oods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

Jorrespondence solicited. | 


Samples and information free. | 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on | 
application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


HU LUS N ATU RAL CURL WAVES 

can only be obtained at Palmer House 
Hair Store, Chicago, Il. They are 
the be st. Send for catalogue. 


50 Chromo, Motto, Hand, d& Bouquet Cards with name 0c. 
Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 
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The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD TERT-BOOKS. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I 

TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samuvr. 
AvaMs Drake, Author of “ Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamiron Gisson, Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

Il. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’'S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-T ropics i! Fruits, 

Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &. By 
c uanLes Norpuorr. With Maps aud Numerous Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Ill. 

CARLYLE’'S TOUR IN IRELAND. 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. 
With a Portrait. 
Paper, 10 cents. 





Reminiscences 

By Tuomas CaRtyne. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 

lV. 

DICKENS. By Avo.ruvs Wititam Warp. 12mo, 
Cloth, 7% cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
* Euglish Men of Letters 

‘s 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxrat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with ‘The Student's Series.” 

Vi. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF a Edited by Joun Morisey: John 
Milton. By Mark Partison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesiin Sreeuen.—William Cowper. By Goipwin 
Situ. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vil. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 

Being Part I. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 


Sea. By Tuomas W. Kyox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Iluminated Cloth, 
$2 50. 

Vill. 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
in Westminster Abbey 
Ley, D.D. 4to, Paper, 


Preached 
By Arruur Pentuyn Sran- 
20 cents. 
IX. 
VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrep 
sannou. Llustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm, 
smile Bayard, Clerget, I sag, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosse! Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. hoses Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., und a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 
the French by Eu.i.enn E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 





X 

THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1795-18385. By James AntTuony 
Frovupr, M.A., Editor of ** Reminiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 
15 cents each. 

XI. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges, By Joun R. Dos 
Passvs, of the New York Bar. S8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the 
greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. 





| READING AND SPELLING. —— 
| Harper’ > Wee AE re ORE os kink dsc ccciec cc cukcewece = 15 cts. 11 cts. 10 ets. 
| a “Second Reader ieecedes 20). Sa dikes 
Po te, IRA, 45 Sit ds acoabegh cucwas ane x so“ am 620 
} * 6 ae) | Ly ee epee pe te io > ae ae 
_ * Me ME I ect ecu b eve anaes Sw kein 5B“ 642 «86 
7 “Sixth Reader. os @2a" 2 * 

| Harrington’s Graded Spelling-Book . rae Oe Peg a= 6 «|S * o* 
| 8 ” Parts I. aud IL. Per Part . mi. 3s . ae 
Willson’s Primary Speller............. ee ee a k= 2 
ee BA OEE EO Ee Ee Wien a «ee ws “a 7“ 6 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography .... os Ss 


School Geography. ............-0:- 


ers . a ae 


ARITHMETIC. 


Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic .............. Seve: ses SR eee ee 


Second Book in Arithmetic 


| 
| “ 
| 


eS Pe reer Teer lhl | Uh 

New Language EN) 60 -cd tenes erga ausehes cne<' een Lie. ee 

ra . School Composition Reabab ob ca beesecdcaces Hass tees so a ”6h COG 8 

“ Py SN GEE s bo iva wc ccc ccs cies cnt sade uvec = sas §686°S 

Hi “ Grammar and Composition in one volume ,..... tease tee sen” (46% 
HISTORY. 

Scott’s Larger History of the United States .................. 2.005 oe S77 ee.  ; See 


ag Smaller History of the United States 


the United States. 





“ 42 * 35 * 


—_ 


Rerair. Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


Sprcra Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. 

Excuance Prices are the prices at which a@ first supply of the books will be sold in exchange 
for an equal number of corresponding old books in use, 
of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. 
old books, a first supply will be sold at the special prices. 

Besides the above, Harrer & Broriers publish a full list of books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 

Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, Xc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Exchange prices ave subject to a discount 





If there is no exchange for 


The “Lady Mand:” Schooner Yacht. By W. Crank 
Russe... Illustrated. 20 cents. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. Ontreuant. 10 cents. 


Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon’s Wife.” 
20 cents. — 

Anne. By Constanor F. 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


Woorson. Illustrated by 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. Evizaseru 
Wormerry Latimer. 20 cents. 

Geraldine and Her Suitors 5 
tn > cents. 


By M. C. M. Simpson. 


Our Set, and Other Stories, By Anni Tuomas. 15 cts. 


Two Old Cats. By Virginia W. Jounson. 


Marion Fay. 
20 cents. 


15 cents. 


By Anruony Trotiore. Illustrated. 


Mount Royal. By M. E. Bravnon. 15 cents 
Why Fran Frohmann Raised Her Prices, 


Stories. By Antuony TkoLtorr. 


and Other 
10 cents, 


The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseru Harton. 15 cts. 


Doctor L’Estrange. By Annerre Lysrer. 20 cents, 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Many Crow. Hay. 15 cents. 

02” Hanrrrn & Broruns will send any of the above 
works by mail, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


postage prepaid, 


2™ Haurer’s Cavarogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanupa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
S* ND $1.50 for sample dozen unmounted cabinet 
ze Photographs for Art Albums, and catalogue of 


I 
over 3700 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CQO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Lady Agents , try selling Queen Clty 
Skirt and Stoeking Sumpastens,¢ Samp ° outfit 

Free, Address Queen City Suspender On, R incinnati, O 
§ The Key to Fortune 


Book Practical Life. | rns Ke.c¢ en of Lift 
60) 0 pp. Clear ty pe, finest binding and Hinetrations, 
AGENTS WANT 5m $75 to — , Per Month. 

For Terms, address J. C. MCCURDY » St. Louis, Mo. 





co secure permanent = ymeni 
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“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15¢. 


gh | $9) per day at “home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ONT DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Druggi sts for 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 





A HARMLESS DELUSION. 


Mamma, *‘ Now, Savit, tf YOU ARE VERY GOOD, AND DON’T ORY TO SIT UP 
WHEN BED-TIME Comes, | WILL TAKE YOU OUT WITH ME TO-MORROW MORNING 
A Pretty Dony.” 

SAapiz, “Ou, Ma, THAT WILL 
AFTER TEA, AND THEN IT WILL BE MORNING SOONER, WON'T IT? 


AND BUY 


FACETLE. 

Tuexe is a story told in Dublin that the late Lady 
Cc , who, when Lady Mayoress, declared herself to 
be the “ rankest” woman in the city, was requested by 
her friends, upon the occasion of her husband being 


knighted, to get up an or- 
chestral concert in honor 
event. She ac- 
ceded, and sent imme- 
diately for Mr. X., with 
whom she consulted upon 
the matter. 

* How will you manage 
it?” she asked, eagerly. 
** How many fiddles shall 
we have?” 

* Well,” said Mr. X., “I 
think I shall engage eight 
firsts and six seconds.” 

“Stop!” cried Lady 
“None of your 
second fiddles for me! I 
have money enough to do 


it weil. Let them all be 
firsts.” 
ctepemmatigpeanatntat 


“So your daughter has 
married a rich husband ?” 
“Well,” slowly replied 
the father, *‘I believe she 
has married a rich man; 
but I understand he is a 
very poor husband.” 
cdmmpactiqpaningen 

“T anderstand that your 
mi grein | with Charley is 
at an end.” 

“ Yes,” said she; “Char- 
ley pressed his suit until 
it became threadbare, and 
then I gave him the sack.” 

cemactnsnidijpeemenen 


Two little girls, aged 
four and six years, h 


on their way to Sunday-school. 
“Oh, L-have forgotten my verse. 

*T haven't forgotten mine,” replied the other. “it 
is, ‘ Blessed are the dressmakers,’” 
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PUTTING HER FOOT IN IT. 


FASHIONABLE LADY. “Now THIS ts anouT TUR Worst Daun oF THE WHOLE CoLLRoTION !” 
ror «t's Mink.” 

F. L. “You pon’t MEAN TO SAY You Boveut THAT?” D. A. “No; sut I Pawrep rt.” 

F. L. “ On—ou, I AM 80 SORRY} BUT YOU REALLY MUSTN'T MIND WHat I say, FOR I'm No Critic at ALL. 
EVERYBODY 8ayYs8, YOU KNOW—A—” 


BE SPLENDID! I'LL GO TO RED DIRKCTLY 


Robinson’s fair daughters have taken the esthetic 
nonsense deeply to heart. One recently inquired 
for furniture covering—‘*‘ Something with a distinct 
individuality —but—rather subdued and—pensive — | 


Why are farmers like fowls ?—Because neither will 
get full crops without industry. 





eS a 
What is the difference between a blonde and a loco- 
motive ?—One has a light head, and the other has a 


with a—dash of pathos and suggestion of infinite ten- 
’ head-light. 


derness.’ 


























ad just had new dresses, and were 








PEREMPTORY SALE OF AN AMATEUR’S COLLECTION OF CUR-108,.BAKK-A-BARK, KUR-AMICS, ETC, 


What is the best way to prevent the night from go- 
ing too far ?—Put on the break of day. 
entaiaaiiatliiptadamten 
The law can never make a man honest; it can only 
make him very uncomfortable when he is dishonest. 


on An AcregasLe Man—The man who agrees with you. 
Sai tta, the elder: 

” Fasnion Norr.—All sorts of sleeves are admissible 
for Jadies’ dresses, but the coat sleeve round the waist 


keeper. 
remains the favorite. 


fa’ ony great length.” 





























\ CHARLEY HAVING orTeN HeEARy His Sister sreax or “Trrrrrne o’ee THE MEAbow,” THOUGHT HE WOULD 











lained of the state of the streets, an 
ne had “fallen a’ his length,” 

“And what of that, sir?” remarked an old book- 
“T'm sure a gentleman o' your height couldna 


DISTINGUISHED ACADEMICIAN (of whose artistic profession his fair companion is ignorant). “I'm sonny YOU SHOULD THINK 80, 


I—I ONLY REPEAT WHAT 


A Philadelphia coal-dealer recently received from a 
prominent shoddyite, who had been to Europe, an or- 
der for five tons of coal delivered @ la cart. 


—————__—— 
A Sunday-school teacher read to his class that the 
Ethiopian eunach went on his way rejoicing after 


Philip had talked with 
him, and then asked: 
** Why did he rejoice ?” 

A sa | answered: “‘ Be- 
cause Philip was done 
a-teachin’ him.” 


A Western newspaper 
advises those who use 
postal cards to write their 
messages distinctly, as the 
time of a postmistress is 
valuable. 

ee 

“Where are you going 
in such a hurry ?” 

“Only back into the 
house a minute to change 
my pocket-book.” 

“Change it ?” 

“Yes. Ihad no ideathe 
day was so hot: I started 
out with my seal-skin 
pocket-book.” 


—— ee 

“T wish you would pay 
a little attention to what 
I am saying, sir!” roared 
a lawyer at an exaspera- 
ting witness. 

“T am paying as little 
as I can,” was the calm 
reply. 


The late benevolent Da- 
vid Dale, who was a man 
of short stature, on enter- 
ing his counting - house 
one frosty morning, com- 
mentioned that 








THAT DREADFUL SMALL BOY; 


ONE WAY, OUT OF 


IT. 


HOSTESS (in despair), “ ReetNaLp, MY DEAR, WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


LIKE TO SEE HOW SHE DID IT, “AND TUR REFRESHMENTS ARK GIVING OUT!” 


Tne ComPANy ONLY HALF SERVED, 


PRACTICAL Host. “ Wuy, THIN OUT THE GUESTS, TO BE SURE. Get Brown TO READ THAT AWFULLY 
storip Essay or nis on ‘Tax TRansoenpENTALISM OF THE Day,’ AND YOU'LL 6RE THEM VANISH LIKE SMOKE.” 











